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Schubert Sketched by His Letters. 


O one acquainted with the facts of Schubert's life 
is surprised to find that his extant letters—those at 
least which have been published—are comparatively few in 
number and unimportant in character, save for the light they 
throw upon his individuality. He, poor man, was scarcely 
known outside the walls of Vienna, and had no correspond- 
ents among the great, the learned, or the simply curious in 
distant places and lands, while within the limits of his native 
city he was far too much engaged in the hard struggle of life, 
or in obeying his wonderful impulse toward artistic creation 
for the work of a mere epistolar. Yet such letters of Schu- 
bert’s as have reached us are by no means to be despised— 
no scrap of paper ever is to which a great man confides his 
thoughts; and in going through them we shall gather some 
idea, at least, of the man by whose genius all lovers of music 
set such store, 

The series begins characteristically enough, having regard 
to the master’s sad experience of life, with a note addressed 
by Schubert to his brother, while yet he was a boy scholar at 
the Konvict. The authorities of this educational establish- 
ment appear to have been somewhat of the mind of Dickens’ 
Yorkshire schoolmaster concerning the amount of food on 
which a growing boy can be profitably supported. At any rate, 
he did not get enough to eat, and the nature within him cried 
aloud for more. Hence the pitiful letter we are about to quote: 

‘**T’ll come to the point at once, and unburden my heart's 
secrets, and not detain you by beating about the bush, or 
circuitous talk. I've been thinking a good long time about 
my position, and found that it’s very well on the whole, but 
that in some respects it might be improved. You know 
from experience that one can often enjoy eating a roll and 
an apple or two, and all the more when one must wait eight 
hours and a half after a poor dinner for a meagre supper. 
This wish has haunted me so often and so perseveringly that 
at last, nolens volens, | must make achange. The few gro- 
schen my father gave me are all gone to the devil; what am 
I to do the rest of the time? ‘They that hope in Thee shall 
not be ashamed! (Matt. ii., 4.) So I thought. Supposing 
you advance me monthly a few kreutzers. You would never 
miss it, while I should shut myself up in my cell and be 
quite happy. As I said, I rely on the words of the Apostle 
Matthew, who’ says, ‘‘ Let him that hath two coats give one to 
the poor.” Meanwhile, I trust that you will listen to the 
voice that unceasingly appeals to you to remember your 
loving, hoping, poverty-stricken—and once again I repeat 
poverty-stricken—brother,” 

Four years later Schubert began keeping a diary. He 
may, indeed, have done so earlier; but nothing written before 
1816 survives. For this, probably, we have to thank a cer- 
tain autograph collector in Vienna, who appears to have 
obtained possession of the entire MSS., and then sold it or 
gave it away page by page, till Fuchs, accidentally discover- 
ing what was left, secured it. Even the remnant is a treas- 
ure. Like most gushing young people who keep diaries, 
Schubert poured his whole soul into his book, and rhapso- 
dized often mistily, but always earnestly, giving us to see the 

actual man. Here is the first entry: 

** June 13, 1816. This day will haunt me for the rest of my 
life as a bright, clear and lovely one. Gently, and as from a 
distance, the magic tones of Mozart’s music sound in my 
ears, With what alternate force and tenderness, with what 
masterly power did Schlesinger’s playing of that music im- 
press it deep, deep in my heart! Thus do these sweet im- 
pressions, passing into our souls, work beneficently on our 
inmost being, and no time, no change of circumstance, can 
obliterate them. In the darkness of this life they show a 
light, a clear beautiful distance, from which we gather con- 
fidence and hope. O Mozart, immortal Mozart! how many 
and what countless images of a brighter, better world hast 
thou stamped upon our souls! This quintet may be called 
one of the greatest among his smaller works. I, too, was 
moved on this occasion to introduce myself. I played varia- 
tions by Beethoven, sang Goethe’s ‘ Rastlose Liebe’ and 
Schiller’s ‘Amalia.’ The first met with universal, the second 


lose Liebe’ more successful than ‘Amalia,’ yet I cannot deny 
that to Goethe’s genius must be attributed in large measure 
the applause which greeted the song.” 

We are bound to admit that Schubert’s reflections on the 
power of music are neither new nor profound. But they 
serve to show how deeply he had been moved bya quintet of 
Mozart’s at a time when Beethoven, in the full splendor of 
his genius, was writing works of a character far excelling 
those of Mozart in the very qualities which distinguish the 
compositions of Schubert. We all know that Beethoven's 
influence over his young fellow townsman increased as years 
went on; but in 1816, if there be any truth in Schubert’s 
rhapsody, Mozart was his idol. 

On June 14, 1816, the youthful musician wrote: 

‘After the lapse of a few months, I took once more 
an eveningWalk. There can hardly be anything more 
delightful than, of an evening, after a hot summer's day, to 
strojlipbout on the green grass. The meadows between 
Waring and Débling seem to have been made for this pur- 
pose. I felt so peaceful and happy as my brother Carl and I 
walked together in the struggling twilight. ‘How lovely!’ 
I thought and exclaimed, and then stood still enchanted. 
The neighborhood of the churchyard reminded us of our ex- 
cellent mother. Whiling away the time with melancholy 
talk, we arrived at the point where the Débling road branches 
off, and I heard a well known voice issuing as though from 
heaven, which is our home. The voice came from a carriage, 
which was pulled up. I looked up, and there was Herr 
Weinmiiller, who got out and greeted us with his hearty, 
manly, cheerful toned voice. How vainly does many a man 
strive to show the candor and honesty of his mind by conver- 
sation equally sincere and candid! how would many a man 
be the laughing stock of his fellow creatures were he to 
make the effort! Such gifts must come naturally; no efforts 
can acquire them.” 

This entry cannot fail to reward examination. In the first 
place it proves—what, indeed, required no proof—that Schu- 
bert, himself a creator of the beautiful, was in sympathy with 
every manifestation of the spirit of beauty. The peace and 
happiness that came upon him, as so often to Beethoven, 
amid the sights and sounds of rural life, are no less indica- 
tive of this feeling than the general tone of the extract is sug- 
gestive of sentiment tending towards the morbid. But the 
most curious subject for thought may be found in the reflec- 
tions evidently called forth by the hearty, manly, cheerful- 
toned voice and, no doubt, corresponding bearing of Wein- 
miiller. It seems as though Schubert, in presence of his 
cheery friend, felt conscious of lacking that which he 
could admire and enjoy in others. Hence, he would natu- 
rally ask himself, ‘‘ Why cannot I be like this man, who 
dispenses light and life wherever he goes?” And then, as 
naturally would follow the conctusion, ‘‘ Such gifts must be 
given; no efforts can acquire them.” 

On June 16, Schubert attended a jubilee festival in honor 
of Salieri, and, on reaching home again, confided to his diary 
some remarks, which go far to prove that his sympathies 
were on the side of artistic conservatism. A disarre element 
was working in the music of that day, just as in that of our 
own time, and the master here shows us how, had he been a 
musical critic, he would have fought against giving applause 
to extravagances and innovations, simply because in the 
long run of history a proportion of changes have actually 
been steps in advance, Here are Schubert’s words: 

“It must be pleasant and invigorating to the artist to see 
all his pupils collected around him, every one striving to do 
his best in honor of his master’s jubilee f€te; to hear in all 
their compositions a simple, natural expression, free from 
that dizarrerie which, with the majority of composers of our 
time, is the prevailing element, and for which we are almost 
mainly indebted to one of our greatest German artists: free, 
I say, from that disarrerie which links the tragic with the 
comic, the agreeable with the odious, the heroic with the 
miserable, the most sacred subjects with buffoonery—all this 
without discrimination; so that men become mad and frantic 
instead of being dissolved in tears, and tickled to idiotic 
laughter rather than elevated towards God. The fact that 


the circle of his pupils, so that their eyes may rest on pure 
holy nature, must be a source of the liveliest pleasure to the 
artist who, with Gluck for his pioneer, has learned to know 
nature, and has clung to her in spite of the most unnatural 
influences of our day.” 

The tendency of these remarks is clear, and whoever may 
have been aimed at in the reference to ‘‘one of our greatest 
German artists,” the fact is demonstrated that the *‘Zukunft” 
of 1816 could not number Franz Schubert among its votaries. 

Following the notice of Salieri’s féte comes a series of re- 
flections or aphorisms, which have a curious interest, espe- 
cially if, from their vagueness and sometimes cloudiness, we 
may argue a correspondingly indefinite thought. He says: 

‘*Man is like a ball between chance and passion. I have 
often heard it said by writers, ‘The world is like a stage, 
where every man plays his part. Praise and blame follow in 
the other world!’ Still, every man has one part assigned 
him—we have had our part given us—and who can say if he 
has played it well or ill? He is a bad theatrical manager 
who distributes among his players parts they are not quali- 
fied to act. Carelessness here is not to be thought of. The 
world has no example of an actor being dismissed because of 
his bad declamation. As soon as he hasa part adapted to 
his powers he will play it well enough. Whether he is ap- 
plauded or not depends on a public with its thousand ca- 
prices. In the other world praise or blame depends on the 
Grand Manager. Blame, therefore, is balanced.” 

Schubert may here have had himself in view. The ‘‘Grand 
Manager” had given him the réle of a composer, and he 
neither could nor did play it badly. Yet there was no ap- 
plause. Never mind. In the other world blame and praise are 
weighed out in scales that cannot err. The master goes on: 

‘* Natural disposition and education determine the bent of 
man’s heart and understanding. The heart is ruler; the 
mind should be.” Here he adds what reads like a quotation 
from some one’s book on proverbial philosophy: ‘‘ Take men 
as they are, not as they ought to be.” 

From this the writer—who had some experience of love, 
and cherished aspirations toward marriage—turns aside for 
the purpose of indulging in remarks that, the key being lack- 
ing, read like extravagant rant. 

‘* Happy is he who finds a true friend! Happier still is he 
who finds in his own wife a true friend! It is nowadays a 
troublesome thought that of those who regard marriage, 
some invest it with sadness, others with gross sensuality. 
Monarchs of our day, you see this and keep silence! Ordo 
ye not see it? Then, O God, throw a veil over our senses 
and steep our feelings in Lethe. Yet once, I pray, draw 
back the veil.” ’ 

It is open to doubt whether the question to the ‘‘monarchs 
of the earth” forms a sequel to the reflections on marriage. 
These entries, we should remember, were not intended for 
any one’s eye, and, as a French biographer of Schubert 
acutely remarks, they are but answers to questions Schubert 
had put to himself—answers, the significance of which must 
remain hidden since we can never know what called them 
forth, The master goes on: 

‘* Man bears misfortune uncomplainingly, and for that rea- 
son feels it all the more acutely. For what purpose did God 
create in us these keen sympathies ?” 

*** Light spirit, light heart,’ they say. The too light heart 
most often conceals a too heavy heart.” 

**The opposite of human freedom is really the convention- 
ality of city life. The necessity of observing this conven- 
tionality constitutes the happiness of fools and the torment 
of sensible men.” 

‘*Now I know nothing more! To-morrow I am sure to 
know something fresh. Whence comes this? Is my under- 
standing to-day duller than it will be to-morrow? Is it be- 
cause I am full and sleepy? Why doesn’t my mind think 
when my body sleeps? I suppose it goes fora walk. Cer- 
tainly, it can’t sleep! 


“Odd questions! 
I hear every one saying. 
We can’t venture here on an answer; 
We — bear it = mea 
Now good 
Until ye phn ec.” 








with qualified applause. AlthoughI myself think my ‘Rast- 








this miserable dizarrerte has been proscribed and exiled from 


[To be Continued.) 
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GRAND musical composition is as a vision of glory 
to the blind. 


HY is the emotion of ecstatic joy so seldom found 

recorded in music, while excitement, passion and 
sorrow are so common? Whlty in poetry, similarly, do 
we so often find subjects like “ Paradise Lost” lead to 
greater results than those of a more joyous nature, as 
“ Paradise Regained ?” Is it because grief causes reflec- 
tion and a certain mental brooding ? 


HE Greek musicians rightly described the difference 
T between the manner of singing and talking. They 
noted two motions for the voice. One, the continued, 
and used in talking; and the other, discrete, and used in 
singing. In the continued motion, the voice never rests 
at any certain point, but waves up and down by insensible 
degrees ; and in the-discrete motion it does the contrary, 
frequently resting or staying at certain places, and leap- 
ing from one to another by sensible intervals. 


USSIA was so deeply shaken by the events of 1853- 
56, that Alexander did not dare ordain fresh re- 
cruitment for the army. Among the troops the “ Songs 
of the Crimean Soldiers,” by Tolstoy, an artillery officer, 
made a great stir. They expressed and helped to form a 
unity of feeling among the men. Count Orloff, then 
Minister of the Police, wrote to the commanding general 
in the South that he should silence these rebel songs. 
The general, somewhat bluntly, replied, “ Please come 
yourself, and try to silence them!” This remark illus- 
trates the difficulty of suppressing music that finds favor 
with great masses of people. It is singular that such 
powerful engines as popular songs are not more often 
employed for political and other such ends. 


MERICAN audiences are very kind and considerate 
to musical artists; and although they are frequently 


disappointed in a4 performer, they will give hearty recalls | 


and plaudits from mere good wiil and sympathy. In no 


case, at least in New York, need anyone fear having to | 


pass through the trying ordeals that their brother artists 


inust undergo in Europe—especially in opera houses, | . : 
| has been naturally raised. Beethoven's youth was not a 


| happy one. 


where a cligue and clague may, with concerted action, 
hoot, whistle, or mock into silence any aspirant for pub- 
lic favor that they may agree to oppose. 
here are not so plebeian and vulgar; but other methods 
are adopted to discourage incompetency. Therefore we 


do not have occasion to record incidents similar to the | 
| parents. 


Fie is -& wonodertelaic- | bly due to the fact that in early years he was compelled 


linist, but takes too many liberties with the public, and | 


following: “Sivori played at the Chatelet concert last 
month, and got soundly hissed. 


this time he went too far. The ‘work’ he had selected 
for his appearance was a so called concertstick of his own 


composition, written without regard for melody, harmony | 


or anything else in particular except M. Sivori, for whose 


love of musical gymnastics it did certainly allow some | 


scope. The Chatelet people put up with it for a quarter 
of an hour and then began to murmur. 
to groaning, and that fot having its intended effect they 
hissed. Sivori took the hint, and at the end of the sec- 
ond movement of his ‘work’ retired in wrath and con- 
fusion. He had a severe lesson, but really it was not an 


undeserved one.” 


A 1880; No. 


236,896), which offers nothing new to musical students. 


San Francisco, Cal. (filed November 5, 


It consists of a disk, with the twelve numbers marked as | 


on the face of an ordinary watch, and ranged in a circle 
outside these numbers are the signatures for the twelve 


major scales in music and their minors. Similar arrange- | 


ments for illustrating the orderly procession of the keys 
in our tonal system are well knownin Europe. The cele- 
brated Huygen, who labored so hard to provide for mu- 
sicians a convenient formula for the simplification (and 
practical improvement, as regards accurate intonation) of 
the scales, made his system immediately intelligible, and 
also showed, with great clearness, its symmetry and uni- 
versal application by the subdivision of a circle. He 
divided the octave into thirty-one equal parts to rep- 
resent the musician’s scale of sounds with respect to 
pitch, the line of the circle returning into itself represent- 
ing the return of the starting note in its octave above. 
He employed three concentric rings ; the middle one had 
thirty-one spaces in which the notes of an enharmonic 
scale were named, and the inner one, seven points, marked 


Our manners | 


Then they took | 


MUSIC chart has been patented by Mina Knapp, of | 


with numerals. This middle disk was made to revolve 
on its centre. Wherever it rested the figure 1 always 
| pointed to a keynote and the other six numbers to the 
| notes that formed the notes of its scale. 








N Hindoo poetry the lines are measured, not by the num- 
ber but the quantity of the syllables, more in the manner 
of the Latin hexameter, &c. When, therefore, several verses 
are set to the same music the time is modified to suit the 
words. This is, at first, perplexing to foreigners, although 
native singers are quite accustomed to it and find no 
difficulty. Their tunes are specially adapted to different 
parts of the day and seasons of the year. Some Christian 
congregations use Mahommedan hymns as well as their 
own. They learn more readily such melodies than those 
known to the English missionaries. Some of these 
Mohammedan tunes that are in 5-16 time and change to 
6-16 appear very strange to us, while others, on the con- 
trary, are familiar in rhythmic structure. Our Eng- 
lish tunes are too severe in character as regards rhythm— 
being based upon the Lutheran choral which gives notes 
of uniformly equal length, and is extremely slow and dig- 
nified, and well suited for performance by large congre- 
gations. The Hindoos much prefer a more highly florid 
and sprightly rhythm; and when the syllables are short 
in natural pronunciation, as noticed above, they are sung 
at a speed that few English congregations would allow. 


ALOR’S translation of Nohl’s “ Life of Beethoven,” 
which has been lately published by Jansen, McClurg 

& Co., of Chicago, forms a very welcome addition to 
musical literature. It is free from discussions of open 
questions, and presents in a readable and pleasant man- 
ner glimpses of the state of society in Bonn, Berlin and 
Vienna during the lifetime of the great composer that 
cannot fail to interest general readers and yet be of value 
to earnest students of music. For instance, we learn that 
in Vienna the wealthy nobility and a great many circles of 
the cultured found in music the very soul of their intel- 
lectual life. A consequence of this was that more atten- 
tion was paid to chamber music than any other; and we 





| accordingly find that the greater number of Beethoven's 
| compositions, written at this period, are in that style of 


music. Their very dedications tell us much of the social 
circles of Vienna, and the persons who graced them. 
Haydn, Mozart, and Beethoven produced so great a 
number of quartets, &c., for stringed instruments in 
classic shapes that the question what led to this special 
form of art becoming general, at this particular period, 


Seldom was it brightened for any length of 
time by the smiles of joy. His deafness and uncompro- 
mising spirit frequently kept him aloof from society, al- 
though he yearned for sympathy. His anger and stub- 
bornness were inherited from his Netherland grand- 
His pride, haughtiness and reserve were proba- 


to uphold the dignity of the family that suffered from the 
intemperance of his father. The great composer, when 
seven years of age, was led by his parent before the pub- 
lic and the whole court; he was announced as only six 
years of age; was taken from play and also from bed in 
the middle of the night to receive musical instruction, at 
which he was frequently known to cry bitterly. 


HERE is an analogy between the laws that govern 
the progress of sound, light and water. Sound, in 

its uniformity of speed and in its decay by radiation, re- 
sembles light ; but, in its mode of deflection, reflection 
and absorption, it partly resembles light and partly water. 
But sound, like water, can be conducted by tubes, &c., 
as light cannot. Light travels in straight lines from its 
source, and consists of distinct impulses succeeding one 
| another and forming waves. In this it is like sound also. 
But light travels through both ponderable and imponder- 
| able media, as ether or air, while sound can only be trans- 
| mitted through media whose weight and consequent in- 
ertia are always modifying the motions it makes, Other- 
| wise light would appear to be sound at a greater eleva- 
tion, just as ordinary motion is sound at a greater depth. 
| For if we hear a series of taps which we can count, or 
| whose speed we can estimate, and multiply the number 
|of such taps per second by two and the product by two 
again, and so on (each operation causing an elevation of 
one octave), an audible musical tone is soon reached. 
For the practical range of musical sounds is comprised 
| between 40 and 4,000 vibrations per second. Proceeding, 
| however, with the multiplication, we reach a speed where 
| the super harmonics or the musician's tones affect sensi- 
| tive flames, and subsequently vibrations corresponding 
| with heat, color, light and electricity. As regards re- 
flection, however, both analogies hold good, as far as re- 
gards sound and light and water. In light the angle of 





incidence is equal to the angle of reflection. But waves 
of water, when they strike at a more acute angle than 
45 degrees are not perfectly reflected. When they strike 
at a more acute angle than 30 degrees they seem to travel 
along the bank or other surface against which they had 
struck. Waves of sound, however, are not only reflected, 
but also irradiated, and often reinforced by the sympa- 
thetic vibrations of bodies they strike, and are also trans- 
mitted. Hence arises the phenomenon of conduction of 
sound. 


a sae 
THE NEW DICTIONARY OF MUSIC. 
HE twelfth number of Grove’s “ Dictionary of Music 
and Musicians,” which completes the second part of 

this valuable epitome of musical knowledge, has recently 
been issued from the press of Macmillan & Co. It is 
from Palestrina to plain song, and therefore includes 
pianoforte, pianoforte music, pianoforte playing and pian- 
ists, which tend to make this number valuable to general 
readers ; for no instrument is so universally found or has 
so large a literature or varied styles of performance, or as 
great a number of executants. 

Speaking of the various schools of pianoforte playing 
that have arisen during the past hundred years, it refers to 
those of Mozart (des pianistes harmonzstes), and Clementi 
(les pianistes brillants), which were thus distinguished 
in 1780. Then Beethoven's compositions, that partook 
somewhat of the style of both schools, 1790-1800. With 
Maria von Weber romantic expression was a principal 
feature, and Franz Schubert inclined more toward the 
lyrical style. But from 1830 to 1840 the technical school 
was in the ascendant. This school attained subsequently 
its highest point of excellence in the performances of 
Liszt and Rubinstein. Mendelssohn and Schumann 
meanwhile diverted attention by their poetical and clas- 
sical tendencies, while the refined and polished Chopin re- 
introduced a sweet, supple and singing style. 

Under the head of “Pandean Pipes” reference is 
made to the soapstone instrument of the Peruvians, 
which contains eight pipes bored in the solid block and 
quaintly ornamented. Four of these have small lateral 
finger holes, which, when closed, lower the pitch one 
semitone. Thus twelve notes in all can be produced. 








GERMAN MUSIC AND LITERATURE. 
URING the Italian Renaissance, Italy led the way in 
the attempt to break from the thralldom of mediz- 
val tradition and authority. Germany had been engaged 
in the Thirty Years’ War which rendered her prostrate, 
and reduced her to material, intellectual and moral pov- 
erty. In 1760 she began the work of restoration by es- 
tablishing the Protestant religion and gradually forming 
the Prussian state by molding from a number of small 
principalities one coherent nation. 

Protestantism awakened thought and gave free expres- 
sion to all thinkers. Now, although the impulse to create 
a literature came from without, it has become thoroughly 
national in its tone and feeling. It is worthy remark, 
however, that it arose before the coherent state had been 
formed, while it was still a number of petty states. It 
had not only to express the national spirf, but help to 
form the same national spirit and life. It was mostly 
copied from foreign models; but under the impulse of the 
Seven Years’ War it took a more definite and truly Ger- 
manic form, and finally placed the new nation in this re- 
spect on a par with the foremost nations of Europe. 

Germany received from Italy the best existing models 
of the highest form of ecclesiastical music, which in the 
hands of Sebastian Bach blossomed afresh and brought 
forth new fruit, which remains as the greatest delight 
and wonder of the musical world. For we have 
his marvelous fugues for organ, his cantatas and 
oratorios, his broad contrapuntal forms, his match- 
less science, and his deepest, most soul-felt experiences 
expressed in tones. His work became distinctively na- 
tional by the high artistic employment of the Lutheran 
chorals which were not only the religious songs of the 
people, but their political songs also. They were heard 
in the church and market place by all Germans, from the 
cradle to the grave, and thus gradually acquired a power 
over the hearts and wills of the people of which we can 
scarcely form any adequate conception. 

It must be also observed that the Germans appear un- 
‘like the French as revolutionists, but as reformers. They 
do not pull all down in the hope of erecting something 
faultless in design and execution, but build up from 
within. 

In this way Bach worked on Italian church music, 
which he did not invent, and from it developed an art 
that has enriched the world as much as if something 
wholly new and without a pedigree had been produced. 

Mozart also took the Italian form of melody and intro- 
duced it with certain German peculiarities in his sym- 
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phonic and sonata forms, thus creating as it were a new 
form of art. 

"The great literary writers of Germany, Hegel and Ger- 
vinius, continued, developed, summed up, applied or con- 
tradicted the chief ideas of the three preceding genera- 
tions of writers. The first two of these were a creative 
period, when Goethe and Schiller led German thought 
into new channels, The subsequent generation—that of 
the Romanticists—was reactionary. The past history 
of Germany was brought into prominent notice, the mid- 
dle ages becoming the ideal, and prepared the people for 
the work of construction—for organizing the German na- 
tion, arousing the required feeling of patriotism neces- 
sary for its success. 

We need hardly here refer to Wagner, who did not de- 
stroy the opera, but reformed it. Who took it, as Bach 
did Italian counterpoint, and formed from it his marvel- 
ous art works. He not only invented operas that 
were truly national in subject, but made every syllable of 
the text cling so closely to the melodic sound that the 
vocal phrases could not be sung in any other language 
without great loss. He also found his ideals in the 
myths of the past, and thus assisted in the national work. 


MUSIC AND ACOUSTICS. 

HEN two high notes are sounded, a bass note is al- 
ways made. This phenomenon was first discov- 
ered by Sorgi, a German organist, in 1740, and was 
brought into general notice by Tartini, an Italian violin- 
ist, in 1754. It has been variously styled the third tone, 
the differential, the grave harmonic, the resultant tone, 

the sub-harmonic, and the difference tone. 

In an ordinary reed organ it is usually very strong. To 
hear it, bend the head toward the interior of the instru- 
ment, try to forget the two upper notes, and listen in- 
tently for this new sound in the bass. When once it is 
discovered it will be found difficult not to hear it. Its 
presence if perceived is apt to spoil the effect of music. 
For let a scale in thirds be played in the upper octave, 
and a part will be found persistently accompanying in the 
bass. Now, if a bass part be played, slight dissonances 
will result from the disagreements between the two bass 
parts. Possibly this is the reason why reed organs have 
an unpleasant brilliancy, and cause confusion in certain 
harmonies. 

Those who may wish to try the experiment should pro- 
ceed in this manner. Let two soprano singers execute a 
duet in thirds in the upper part of their compass, and the 
listener stand between them. If the voices are powerful 
the bass part will be correspondingly strong, and if either 
of the voices sings out of tune (Z. ¢., a little above ora lit- 
tle below the required pitch) the bass note generated will 
also be out of tune. 

If two flutes or clarinets perform the same passages, 
the bass part will be heard in constant attendance, and in 
florid passages may cause much amusement to listeners. 
When more than two notes are sounded, more than one 
bass note is heard. These bass notes may be supposed 
to be attended by still lower resultant basses, and so on 
ad infinitum, Thus we may account for the strange roar- 
ing sounds that may be most plainly and fully heard when 
a quartet of unaccompanied singers execute elaborate 
harmonies in a room that is highly resonant; that is to 
say, in one having no carpet, cushions, &c., and not filled 
with persons whose dresses would, of course, tend to 
weaken or destroy the conflict of attendant sub-basses. 

The rule for finding the bass that nature makes is this: 
Determine the rate of vibration of two notes (as, say, E: 
G: which will be at scientific pitch 640 : 768), and the 
difference of the speeds will give the rate of speed for the 
required bass note (which here is 128, and corresponds 
with C, the note that may be heard). 

So exactly does this rule apply that, when it should be 
required to tune this interval with organ pipes so high 
that it is scarcely possible to distinguish between one 
sound and the other, they can be adjusted by the tuner 
listening for the attending bass note which here makes 
up the chord of C. 

What is the physical or mental origin of this phenom- 
enon? 

If after looking at any bright object we close our eyes, 
we think we see, or there is presented to us, a patch of 
color, not the same as that we have been regarding, buta 
mixture of all the colors at which we have not been gaz- 
ing. We call these colors of the ocular spectrum “com- 
plementary colors.” The question now arises: Is our bass 
note similarly a nervous effect? Is it a subjective or a 
physical fact?) The phenomenon of “singing in the 

ears” is often experienced. Tinnient sounds indicate an 
affection of the nerves, and are heard after a blow is 
struck upon the head or after a severe mental strain or 
shock, and are increased by the resonance of the skull. 


and resemble those of paddle wheels at work or the 
hum of machinery in motion. 

The celebrated composer Schumann, who was haunted 
by the note A, which he heard continuously sounding at 
alltimes, probably suffered from a form of tinnitus. 

The regular motions of the heart, pulse, &c., show that 
rhythms as well as tones are perceived, which have no 
outward original cause. The consideration of these mat- 
ters would carry us too far. It is here only intended to 
suggest a further consideration of these interesting phe- 
nomena and questions to lovers of music, and state that 
as each sound has its full chord or cortége of attending 
harmonics superposed upon it, that as additional sounds 
sub-harmonics are generated also, and that as summation 
tones of great strength and brilliancy are frequently 
heard above all, it is difficult for the mind to conceive the 
marvelous complexity of a chord in music, of the clash- 
ing of discords caused by the interference of attendant 
tones in altissimo, and the confusion made by the con- 
flicts of basses. It is hardly possible to understand how 
the atmosphere can preserve and transmit so many differ- 
ent impulses simultaneously; or the human ear, with its 
simple hammer and anvil, enable us to detect, identify 


MUSIC AND POETRY. 
HE chief ethical value of a well written instrumen- 
tal composition (such as the so called “ Moonlight 
Sonata,” by Beethoven) is this: it embodies and perpetu- 
ates the emotions experienced by the writer, and enables 
him to reveal them to others, thus enlarging their sym- 
pathies. 

We daily strive to impart to one another our soul states 
by the use of ordinary language, and cannot fail to be- 
wail its inadequacy whether in writing or in speech. 

The young lover finds in the dictionary of the English 
tongue three times as many words expressive of pain as 
of pleasure. He cannot invent a new word; therefore he 
begins to poetize, and tries, by a more highly artistic 
arrangement of words than the usual prose, to impart his 
joys. 

Poetry, however, fails him, for he cannot here find all 
that meets his requirements. His rhythm is hampered 
with the sluggishly spoken word, his rhyme is compara- 
tively a childish jingle. 

Music here lends its aid. It is free, like the soul. It is 
independent of words, and may acquire a speed at which 
their utterance would be impossible, or at least become a 
serious clog. It provides ever new expressions that can- 
not be catalogued. ! 

Its rhymes are grand sweeping cadences, or—corres- 
ponding, answering strains that so far transcend the 
periods of speech as to make the mere comparison appear 
ridiculous. 

Therefore, where poetry ends, music begins. It takes 
the poetic rhyme and measure and vocal inflections, and 
develops, idealizes, and elaborates them, and thus pro- 
duces ravishing melodies, soul-stirring harmonies, and 
rhythmic forms (musical feet) of marvelous variety, com- 
plexity and symmetry. 


MAURICE DENGREMONT. 

T the matinée rehearsal and Symphony Society’s 
concert of last week, the extremely gifted and well 
trained violinist, Maurice Dengremont, made his first ap- 
pearance in America asa musician of the highest rank, in 
a hall dedicated to the service of art. He had been heard 
elsewhere in this city previously, and thus his fame pre- 
ceded him. Although only 15 or 16 years of age, he has 
played at some hundreds of concerts in Europe, astonish- 

ing the musical world by remarkable performances. 

He is boyish in appearance as far as regards facial ex- 
pression, general manner, and dress—has a very pleasant 
and ingenuous smile, and does not appear to have been 
forced to study to the injury of his natural growth and 
development. 

His extraordinary gifts and acquirements are such that 
we may well expect great things from him in the future, 
not only as an executant but as a composer. For his 
mental feats were as remarkable as his execution. He 
delivered the whole of Mendelssohn’s concerto in E for 
the violin from memory, with such apparent ease and fa- 
cility that no fears were excited as to his competency to 
accomplish all he was attempting, but only astonishment 
at his great powers of mental concentration. 

His bowing was very free, manly and intelligent, and 
the intonation even in the highest passages was faultless. 
As regards expression, it was never exaggerated, so as to 
appear the result of bad advice and example, but natural 
and unaffected. He did not employ the tremulous vibra- 
tory style of playing in parts that required vigor, force 
and nobility of character, but only in the more delicate 


cially sie:s, would do well to follow his example, and 
not indulge in passionate spasms and gushing or vibra- 
tory (flickering) tones, or forced emphasis in music re- 
quiring great energy, vigor and determination. 

The performance of Maurice Dengremont was in all 
respects that of a concert violinist of the highest class. 
All the little details of Mendelssohn’s work were most 
carefully articulated. The most rapid and difficult pas- 
sages being given with a neatness and finish that left 
nothing to be desired. Of course his tone in the loudest 
passages was not so strong as that obtained by Joachim 
or Wilhelmj—both large, well built men, having great 
muscular force,—but it was satisfying, very pure, and of a 
traveling quality. The tone will naturally increase with 
his increasing strength. It is not feeble or thin, nor does 
he rasp the strings; but it is uniformly good and varied in 
character, to suit the expression of the music. At the 
same time it is, as yet, somewhat feminine in general 
character, wanting the indescribable /mére of that pro- 
ducible by the grasp of a man of mature years. Yet it was 
not pureile, for occasionally it attained great warmth and 
richness. 

The second violin solo was the nocturne in E flat (opus 
9), by Chopin, as arranged by Sarasate, which was equally 
well received by the audience. 

It is hardly complimentary to a composer like Chopin 
to copy his works and omit the many marks of ex- 
pression which he so carefully noted, that the melodies 
might be properly understood and executed. This Sara- 
sate appears to have done, for Maurice Dengremont em- 
ployed the same style of bowing as Herr Fischer when he 
played this lovely nocturne here upon the ‘cello. Both 
these executants would do well to look at the marks of 
expression in bars 6, 14, and 22 of the original pianoforte 
copy, and not play these passionate strains calmly, and in 
one bow stroke, but divide the notes as indicated in 
couples, with the forced emphasis on the first of each. 

The disregard of these signs by the arranger is very in- 
considerate, and so unaccountable as to appear as a sin- 
gular perversity. 


SHAKESPEARE AS A MUSICIAN. 
INTRODUCTORY. 

OOKS have been written to prove that Shakespeare 
B must have been a lawyer, a preacher, a soldier, and 
many other things—even a murderer; but no one has yet 
hazarded that he was much of a musician. 

This remark is made by one of our contemporaries. 
We cannot allow it to pass unchallenged. 

To give adequate reasons for our contrary opinion, a 
series of articles will be given upon the subject, consist- 
ing of quotations, explanations, &c., that can hardly fail 
to be of general interest. 

There are very many passages in the plays that give 
evidence of Shakespeare’s knowledge of music. More 
than one hundred of such passages are of considerable 
value, for the technical terms employed are not only cor- 
rect, and illustrate the contrapuntal character of the 
music that was relished in Queen Elizabeth’s time; but 
whenever the spiritual significance of music (as distin- 
guished from its material element, sound) is referred to, 
it is always done in the happiest manner, as though the 
great dramatist was deeply conscious of its worth and 
power, and thus this is made more appreciable to our- 
selves. It is quite certain that he had “music in his 
soul” if not at his finger ends. Those persons who have 
the latter are sometimes wanting in the former. 

The temptation to compare Shakespeare with Beetho- 
ven is great, now that Wagner has set the example. We 
will, therefore, endeavor to show that the mental growth 
of both was somewhat similar. 

In the works of Beethoven, three periods are commonly 
marked out. The first wherein his works differed but 
slightly in form, contents and magnitude from those of 
Mozart, and in which only occasionally some gigantic 
harmony indicated the presence of a Titanic force. 

In Shakespeare this phase is indicated by those works 
in which the language and ideas are not deeply involved, 
in which all is comparatively simple; but it may be most 
readily known by this externally noticeable feature that 
in them is employed ordinary rhymed terminations, as in 
the “ Comedy of Errors,” “ All’s Well That Ends Well,” 
the poems and sonnets. 

Beethoven's second period is marked by greater origi- 
nality of musical thought, bolder and broader outlines, 
much longer melodies (musical sentences), more mighty 
harmonies and other forcible expressions, and especially 
from the absence of so very many regularly returning, 
well defined cadences, which naturally lead to a style of 
music similar to poetry with rhymes. 

Shakespeare, in his second period, then discarded 
thymes. The wheels of his mighty intellect were set in 
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and tender passages. Many concert players, and espe- 
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ourth,” 
erchant of 


“ As You Like It,” “ Twelfth Night,” “ Henry 
“ Fifth,” and “ Eighth,” “ King John,” “ The 
Venice,” and “ Much Ado About Nothing.” 

Here also it is apparent that the thoughts show a 
marked advance over those of the rhymed plays. Yet 
still they were not so great as to almost defy expression. 
As in Beethoven, there is not as yet perceptible any 
marked discrepancy between the ideas and their com- 
plete setting forth. But immediately we pass to the 
third period of both producers, this discrepancy imme- 
diately becomes perceptible. 

In “ King Lear,” “ Othello,” “ Macbeth,” “ Coriolanus,” 
“ Antony and Cleopatra,” and “ Simon of Athens,” as in 
the ninth symphony, the later string quartets, and other 
extraordinary works of Beethoven, the thoughts appear 
to have been so vast in their range, novel in conception, 
and potent in stirring the inner nature that very consid- 
erable perplexity attended their shaping, whether in 
words or tones. i 

In Mozart, as in the minor poets, the ideas are all so 
readily comprehensible that they appear to be completely 
expressed. No ruggedness, no mighty striving or wrest- 
ling with a thought until it is conquered and defined, is no- 
ticeable. But in Schumann, Beethoven, &Xc., as in the great- 
est poets, we are frequently conscious that the writers 
did not express all they felt and experienced. What they 
did manage to grasp and record for our benefit appears 
to have been too resistless a flood of thoughts and feel- 
ings—too mighty a sea to be calmly and smoothly poured 
into the old molds, and therein become most completely 
manifested and most attractively displayed. 

The writers were more occupied with matter than with 
manner, and the perplexity as to means of expression was 
great in proportion to the grandeur and sublimity of the 
thoughts. 

In a cursory glance at the play of “ Hamlet,” which 
occurs first in the edition before us, at least eleven allu- 
sions to music are found that we will shortly quote. 


BRIEFS AND SEMI-BRIEFS. 


They do 





.+-Bands are being rapidly formed in Canada, 
some good in promoting depraved musical taste. 

..+.The Montreal Star says that Canada very much needs 
a national hymn, It should get an American to write it, 

...-A new burlesque on ‘‘The Pirates of Penzance” will 
be produced in magnificent style at Tony Pastor’s next week, 

....The latest musical novelty, ‘‘Billee Taylor,” will be 
shortly produced at the Standard Theatre. As to its musical 
merits very little has been said. 
peared at the concert of the Philharmonic Club, in Washing- 
ton, D. C,, on last Tuesday, the 8th. 

..++The first of Mr. Joseffy’s three piano recitals for the 
benefit of several charitable societies was given last Wednes- 
day evening, the gth inst., at Steinway Hall, 

....The chorus from the New York College of Music, the 
Philharmonic and other societies, under the direction of 
Theodore Thomas, will participate in the musical ceremonies 
incident to the formal presentation of the obelisk to the city 
authorities. 

..».-Rudolph Bial and orchestra gave the usual Sunday 
evening coucert at Metropolitan Concert Hall last Sunday 
In addition io the programme of orchestral selections, 
A good audience was in 


night 
Maurice Dengremont performed, 
attendance. 

-»++Rafael Joseffy will give three piano recitals, on the 
isth and 22d of February, at Steinway Hall, for the benefit of 
the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children, the 
German Hospital and Dispensary and the Free Kindergarten 
and Workingmen’s School. 

«+++Lhe Philharmonic Club’s fourth concert of chamber 
music took place on last Tuesday evening at Chickering 
Hiall. Richard Hoffman played the piano. The programme 
contained two string quartets by Mozart and Schumann, and 
a trio for piano, violin and ’cello by Scharwenka, 

.+e«eA good programme of classical and popular musical 
novelties was presented at Koster & Bial’s Concert Hall 
last Sunday evening. Mr, Gilmore exhibited the abilities of 
his splendid band in a variety of interesting compositions, 
and balf a dozen soloists displayed their talents. Walter 
Emerson, the cornet virtuoso, executes with rapidity and re- 
ceives encores every night, 


....George Werrenrath intends giving a series of three 


afternoon concerts at the new hall of the Long Island His- 
torical Society, corner of Clinton and Pierrepont streets, 
Brooklyn, The dates are February 17 and 24, and March 3. 


At the first concert Mr. Werrenrath will sing selections from 
Schubert, Gounod, Liszt, Wagner, and Rubinstein, and will 
be assisted by Robert Thallon as accompanist. 
sees A concert, for the benefit of the Swiss Benevolent 
, took place at Steinway Hall, Thursday evening, the 
roth inst. The Helvetia and Beethoven Choral Societies 
sang, making together 150 voices, There was also an orches- 
The soloists were Mme, Constance Howard, pianiste; 


ira, 

















Messrs. Graf, Remmertz, and Sohst, and Christine Rossé, a 
young soprano, a pupil of Mr. Rialp, of the Mapleson Opera 
Company. 

..-.Sir John Herschel was the only child of Sir William, 
whose life was reviewed a week ago. He is well known 
to students of acoustics byhis able contributions on *‘sound.” 
He gives an account of some remarkable echoes, &c., tq be 
heard in England. One at Woodstock Park that repeats 
seventeen syllables by day and twenty by night. At Glou- 
cester cathedral an octagonal gallery conveys a whisper 
seventy-five feet across the nave. At St. Paul’s the faintest 
sound is carried round the circular dome, but is inaudible at 
every other point. The mysterious phenomenon of thunder 
is accounted for by him, from observations made by Arago, 
as a series of echoes among the clouds. If it is considered 
that a cloud is a collection of particles of water, however 
minute, in a liquid state, and therefore each individually 
capable of reflecting sound, there is no reason why very 
large sounds should not be reverberated confusedly from 
clouds. They reflect light as well as sound. 

....Franz Rummel’s first afternoon piano recital, on Thurs- 
day, February 17, will have the following works in the pro- 
gramme: Prelude and Fugue, C major (Bach-Liszt); Fantasia 
and Sonata, C minor (Mozart); Sonata, A flat major, op. 26 
(Beethoven); Faschingsschwank aus Wien (Fantasiebilder), 
op. 26 (Schumann); Impromptu, A flat major, op. 29; Noc- 
turne, F sharp major, op. 15, No. 2; Fantaisie Impromptu, 
C sharp minor, ceuvre posthume (Chopin); Fantaisie-Sttick, 
E minor, op. 14 (Flérsheim); Gondoliera (Venezia e Napoli); 
Waldesrauschen, Etude de Concert; Rakoczy March (Liszt). 
The remaining recitals will be equally interesting, and serve 
to exhibit Mr. Rummel as a versatile pianist. They will no 
doubt enhance the reputation he has already earned. 

....The Mendelssohn Club, of Sewickley, Pa., gave an 
interesting programme on Thursday evening, February 3, 
(Mendelssohn’s birthday). The leading feature was Dudley 
Buck’s cantata, the 46th Psalm, comprising seven members. 
Selections trom Mendelssohn's ‘‘Hymn of Praise,” including 
No. 4, chorus; No. 5, duet and chorus. ‘There was a soprano 
solo by Mrs. McDonald, and a cornet solo by Alex. Irwin, 
Then came the beautiful song by Barnby, ‘‘Sweet and Low,” 
followed by Pinsuti’s ‘‘Spring Song;” duet, ‘‘May Bells and 
Flowers,” by Mendelssohn; finale from ‘‘La Sonnambula,” &c. 
The soloists were Mrs. McDonald, Mrs. W. H. Nevin, Mary 
Lynch, M. McLaughlin, F. Travelli, Marge Irwin; J. T. 
Nevin, James Adair, Herbert Nevin, and others. 

.«..-The northbound express was wrecked nine miles 
north of Hempstead, on the Texas Central Railroad, last Sat- 
urday evening. The engine fell through the Cedar Creek 
bridge, throwing an express, two baggage and two passenger 
cars down a fifteen-foot embankment, bottom upward, the 
sleeping car only keeping the track. The Strakosch & Hess 
English Opera Troupe were among the passengers, 
Eighteen persons were injured, those most seriously so be- 
ing Conductor Littig, who had his side and hip hurt: Rose 
Marion, a chorus singer, who was thrown through a window 
and badly cut; a cornet player had his arm broken, and Mr. 
Levi, of New York, had his nose broken. The injured per- 
sons were sent to Houston to be cared for, 

....The Comley-Barton Company at the Fifth Avenue 
Theatre, in ‘‘Olivette,” has been very successful. It is now 
given with smoothness, and in general by fair performers. 
Miss Lewis has improved and is amusing in her action and 
acceptable in singing. Her crying song at the end of the first 
act is really excellent. The scenery and costumes are worthy 
of much praise. The work will be given for one week 
longer, but there would seem to be no reason why it should 
not prove as popular here as it has been in London, where it 
has enjoyed an exceptional favor, only equaled by ‘* Pina- 
fore.” 

....Georg Henschel’s fourth vocal recital was given on 
Thursday afternoon, the 1oth inst., at Steinway Hall. The 
assisting artists were Miss Lillian Bailey, soprano; Miss 
Homer, contralto; Mr. Hayden, tenor; and W. H. Sherwood, 
pianist. The programme was particularly interesting, as it 
contained a number of Mr. Henschel’s compositions, includ- 
ing a series of six songs, which he sang himself, two duos 
for tenor and baritone, three songs for soprano, and a series 
of ten Servian romances for one or more voices, in which all 
the above named singers took part. In addition to his sing- 
ing, Mr. Henschel played a duo for two pianos with Mr. 
Sherwood. 

.+++The Symphony Society of New York gave a concert on 
Saturday evening, at Steinway Hall. There was a good at- 
tendance, and the following programme was received with 
favor: Schumann’s D minor Symphony, Mendelssohn's Con- 
certo for violin, Beethoven's third Leonore Overture, Chopin’s 
Nocturne in E flat, and Liszt’s March from ‘‘Christus.” The 
performances were fully worthy the plaudits accorded. The 
excerpt by Liszt appeared hardly brilliant enough to close 
the concert. 

.++»The Philharmonic Society's fourth concert takes place 
this evening at the Academy of Music, the public rehearsal 
having been given yesterday afternoon. Mr. Thomas will 
have his newly organized Brooklyn Philharmonic chorus and 
a solo quartet, consisting of Ida Hubbell, Emily Winant, 
Christian Fritsch, and Franz Remmertz. The works to be 
performed are Bach’s cantata, ‘‘A Stronghold Sure,” and 
Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony. 

















CORRESPONDENTS’ NOTES. 


Cuicaco, Ill., February 1.—Our vocal societies are busily 
engaged with preparation for forthcoming concerts. The Bee- 
thoven Society is rehearsing Beethoven’s Mass in C and the 
Apallo Berlioz’s ‘‘ Damnation de Faust,” which it has ar- 
ranged to give under the direction of Theodore Thomas on 
February 23 and 24. We are also promised some orchestral 
concerts by Theodore Thomas’ orchestra. Next week the 
Mapleson Opera Company begins a two weeks’ season in 
Chicago, Rice’s Bijou Opera Company has been unsuccess- 
ful here this season. Adolph Liesegang announces a series 
of composers’ concerts at Brand’s Hall. The first will be de- 
voted to works of Wagner and Liszt. The subscriptions for 
the Saengerfest in this city in June are said already to ex- 
ceed $50,000. Hans Balatka isto be the conductor, A ru- 
mor has been in circulation here for some time past to the 
effect that Frederick Boscovitz intended leaving Chicago for 
Cincinnati. I am happy to be able to state that Mr. Bosco- 
vitz has no such intentions. He has so far recovered from 
his severe rheumatic attack that he will shortly play with the 
Liesegang orchestra. H. Clarence Eddy gave an organ re- 
cital last Saturday noon at Hershey Music Hall, playing, 
among other things, Spohr’s Psalm 130, ‘‘Out of the depths,” 
transcribed by W. J. Best from the original double chorus 
with four solo voice parts; Rheinberger’s splendid Sonata in 
F sharp, op. 111, and Gounod’s ‘‘ Marche Militaire,” a most 
effective as well as scholarly work. On Friday evening 
Lydia Harris gave a piano recital, composed entirely of com- 
positions and transcriptions by Liszt. She has made consid- 
erable improvement since I last heard her. The pupils of 
S. G. Pratt held a reunion Saturday evening, on which occa- 
sion a fine programme of piano numbers was presented, At 
Hershey Music Hall, on the 29th, the Saturday noon con- 
cert, given under the auspices of the Hershey School of Mu- 
sical Art, was especially well ordered. The programme ran 
as follows: 1. A theme with variations, from op. 38 of Bee- 
thoven, arranged by the composer for clarinet, violoncello and 
2. A couple of selections from ‘‘Judas 


piano (septet, op. 20). 
**O let eternal honors,” and 


Maccabeus”—the recitativo, 
the aria, ‘‘From mighty kings.” Alma Bate, a young 


soprano of the school, sang these very well. No. 
3 included a Cantilene by Goltermann and the well 


known ‘“‘A la Hongroise,” for the cello, by Fischer. 
The last selection on the list was a ‘‘Serenade,” by Emil 
Hartmann (op. 24); a trio for clarionet, ’cello and pianoforte, 
in three movements: 1, Idylle; 2, Romanze; 3. Rondo and 
Finale. This is a new piece, and now produced for the first 
time in Chicago. Further announcements for this week: 
At McVicker’s Theatre we are to have the ‘‘Soldene” Comic 
Opera Troupe, which produces its own French opera, ‘‘Oli- 
vette.” The Boston 7Zyranscript has the following pleasant 
notice of Mrs. Grace Hiltz-Gleason of this city: ‘‘Mrs. Grace 
Hiltz-Gleason gave a vocal recital at Providence, R. I., last 
Tuesday, assisted by William H, Sherwood, and achieved a 
genuine artistic success. Having made a specialty of the 
songs of the best German composers, she presented a pro- 
gramme consisting of twenty-five Lieder by Schubert, Schu- 
mann, Mendelssohn, Franz and Rubinstein, which she inter- 
preted in a manner gaining her the unanimous approval of a 
critical audience. The local press considers her cycle of 
classic selections a remarkable achievement, and accords 
her a high rank as a vocal execufante and as an interpreter 
of songs of the German school. Her voice is described 
as a soprano of great volume, rich in quality, wide in 
range, and extremely flexible.” The pupils of Mr. and 
Mrs. Carl Koelling enjoyed a very pleasant soirée at 
the residence of their teachers on last Monday evening. 
The programme was varied and select, The pupils of Mr. 
Julius Fuchs, leader of the Bach-Handel Society, will give 
a recital on Thursday evening at Methodist Church Block. 
They will be assisted by Mr. Wey, organist, the Bach-Han- 
del Society, and the Liesegang Quartet. The Turner Hall 
programme was varied and good. Arabella Root and her 
concert company sing this week in Lafayette, Rockville, 
Wabash, Crawfordsville, Frankfort and Logansport. A re- 
hearsal of the stringed instruments of our new Amateur Or- 
chestral Association is announced for to-morrow evening, at 
Lyon & Healy’s music rooms. On the roth and 12th we will 
have Remenyi, the violinist, with Mr. De Celle, tenor; Mme. 
Riequard, soprano, and the Liesegang-Heimendahl Quartet, 
at Central Music Hall. Elizabeth Scanian, of our city, is 
now at Milan, under the instruction of Signor Gerti. Anew 
song, entitled ‘‘Fold those Little Hands in Prayer,” just 
published by L. C, Wegefarth, a young local song writer, 
met with great success at Hooley’s last week. Mr, and Mrs, 
Louis Falk, with Mrs. Watrous, give aconcert at Battle 
Creek, Mich., on the 23d. Maurice Dengremont, the young 
Brazilian violinist, now playing in your city, will shortly be 
with us. A musical soirée was recently given at the resi- 
dence of Controller Gurney by Mrs, C, A, Phelps and pu- 
pils, assisted by Mrs. C, D. Carrington, soprano, and W. H. 
West, tenor. G. B. H. 


Fort Wayne, Ind., February 4.—The last of the series of 
fine entertainments of the Union Lecture Association was 
given last evening by the Colored Ideal Concert Company, 
at the Academy. The programme was a popular one and 
many of the pieces were encored. This is the second course 
of entertainments given by the association. MARkK MARVIN. 
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GALEsBURG, IIl., January 31.—E. Cara Pratt, as instructor 
of music in Knox College and seminary, in place of Carlo 
Mora, has resigned. Miss Pratt spent three years in Stuttgart, 
Germany, preparing herself forteaching. Our ‘‘Laux Orches- 
tra” of thirteen pieces will give an entertainment and ball at 
their hall, to-morrow night. The Odd Fellows have engaged 
the Chicago Orchestra for a concert and masquerade on the 
15th, and the Ideal Colored Combination Concert Company, in 
the interest of a society of Knox College, on the 16th, Feb- 
ruary is pretty well filled. What we want is something of a 
better character. The ‘‘Spanish Students and Kate Thayer 
Combination” was engaged for an entertainment here, but 
word has been received from the Literary Bureau that they 
cannot come. Committee and others here are becoming dis- 
gusted with the ‘‘Bureau” business on account of so many 
disappointments. Vox HuMANaA. 


Mempuis, Tenn., February 3.—The only thing in the music 
line occurring this week is a local concert given to-night by 
the Mozart Club (lately organized), and it promises to bea 
fine affair. The ‘‘talent” is all amateur and belongs to this 
city. I will give the programme in my next, with brief no- 
tices of the main features. The Mozart is also rehearsing 
“Der Freischiitz,” which it will produce in the spring. R. 





WATERBURY, Conn., February 7.—The Amphion Club, of 
this city, gave two performances of ‘‘Pinafore,” February 3 
and 4, which were well attended and gave perfect satisfac- 
tion, Thechorus, numbering fifty voices, from the different 
church choirs, was the best ever heard in this place. The fol- 
lowing is the cast: Josephine, Eva Mills, of Washington, D, 
C.; Sir Joseph Porter, F. D. Hotchkiss; Captain Corcoran, 
W. Scott Erwin; Ralph Rackstraw, F. E. Beddoe; Dick Dead- 
eye, J. J. Fischer; Bil’ Bobstay, A. M, Dickinson; Tom Bow- 
lin, R. R. Wade; Midshipmite, Charlie S. Hotchkiss; Little 
Buttercup, Mrs. M. S. Clarke; Hebe, Mattie L. Shelton. 
Miss Mills has made many friends during her short stay. 
After the performance the whole company repaired to the 
Scovill House, where a banquet awaited them. A plan for 
organizing a musical association was proposed and met with 
much favor BEVERLY, 


BRIEF PERSONAL MENTION. 

Bortesini.—Signor Bottesini was this month engaged for 
the San Carlo, Lisbon, and gave there five concerts with his 
magic double bass. 

Bonrer.—Maximilien Bohrer, Jr., has just returned from 
London to Montreal. He has been studying in the former 
city for three or four years. 

CARRENO.—Mme. Carreno, the well known pianist, re- 
cently gave two concerts in Montreal. The chief professors 
of music, D. Ducharme, P. R. Malagan, G., Couture, C. F. 
Davies, and S. B. Whitely, by means of a circular, recom- 
mended their pupils to subscribe to and attend the concerts, 
which was a very worthy and commendable display of pro- 
fessional appreciation. 

CARLBERG,—Gotthold Carlberg is said to be composed of 
one part of honey and ninety-nine parts of wormwood. 

CrLarkeE.—Lillian Cleves Clarke has made a very favorable 
impression at the Bijou Opera House. 

FAIRLAMB.—Remington Fairlamb has written somé good 
songs. They need to be known to be more extensively used. 

Garcia.—The tenor, Frances Garcia, has obtained a very 
great success at Corfa in ‘‘Don Carlos” and ‘‘Faust.” 

HoLpEN.—Mr. Holden, the composer, of Wm. A. Pond & 
Co.’s establishment, has written some few works which ap- 
peal to popular taste. 

Jarpine.—Ed. J. Jardine is a necessary help at every organ 
exhibition. ‘‘ The Thunder Storm,” as played by him, never 
does any damage, not even when the thunderbolt falls. 

Mera.—Among the American vocalists in Vienna is 
Johanna Meta, of this city, who is finishing her studies there. 
She sang at Minister Kasson’s Christmas reception, at which 
the American colony in the Austrian capital was largely rep- 
resented. 

Price.—Parson Price, of New York, who was introduced 
to New York musical circles by Sir Julius Benedict and 
others, acted as Adjudicator of Music at the late Welsh 
** Eisteddfod” in Milwaukee, 

Rossé.—Mlle. Christine Rossé made her début in Steinway 
Hall last Thursday evening. She achieved a pronounced 
success and displayed many good qualities. 

STERLING.—Miss Antoinette Sterling is singing in Boosey’s 
ballad concerts at St. James Hall, London, 

THomas.—Ambroise Thomas, the author of ‘‘Amleto” and 
‘* Mignon,” has been created ‘‘Grand Officer of the Legion of 
Honor.” 

TorRIGI.—The young prima donna, Lidia Torrigi, has had 
a remarkable success in Alexandria, Egypt, in ‘‘Lucia.” She 
had to repeat one or two of her numbers. 

Urpsan.—Signora Urban has been selected by Maestro Ser- 
pieri, of Bologna, to create the title réle in his new opera, 
‘** La Slava,” 

VerGER.—Napoleon Verger, the renowned baritone, has 
been engaged for Vienna. 

Vo.rini.—Elisa Volpini, the eminent artist, who has had 
numerous triumphs everywhere, has decided to leave the 
Stage. 

Warnots.—At the Pergola, Florence, a new prima donna 


ORGAN NOTES. 


[Correspondence from organists for this department will be acceptable. 
Brief paragraphs are solicited rather than long articles. Anything of in- 
terest relating to the ny organ music, church music, &c., will receive 
the attention it demands.] 

....When the politicians purchase a new organ they should 
see thatit is.not provided with too many stops, 

....A new firm of organ builders has established a factory 
in Montreal. It includes two individuals, Messrs, Bolton 
& Smith. Of course, the work produced will be well tested, 
and their position as manufacturers of organs clearly defined. 

....Organists frequently change positions in Canada. If 
yearly engagements were not the rule in this city a continual 
shifting about would, no doubt, become the rule. A year’s 
time, however, is short enough for anything to be accom- 
plished—in fact, too short for the majority of self-styled great 
performers. 

..-Carl Barckhoff, organ builder, of Pittsburg, is hard at 
work on a large pipe organ for shipment to Grand Rapids, 
Mich. It will have forty stops, thirty of these being speaking 
ones. This instrument will not be completed until March 1. 
He has also finished three smaller organs, having new 
features in their construction, and ten stops each. 

..--The following instance of generosity should be imi- 
tated by the rich churches in this city. H.R. Popham, or- 
ganist of the Wesleyan Church, Montreal, was recently 
visited by a body from the congregation, which presented 
him with an address of thanks. But far more valuable still 
was the accompaniment to the address—a splendid gold ring 
with a diamond setting. 

....With regard to the large new organ erected by Louis 
Mitchell, organ builder of Montreal, in St. Patrick’s Cathe- 
dral, Quebec, a correspondent, writing to Z’Aédeille, says: As 
to the power of the instrument, a single word will give an 
idea of it. There had to be added to every window in the 
church a new layer of putty. The pedal stops have a great 
power and intensity of tone.” At the inauguration of this 
instrument last month, a large audience was present, five or- 
ganists taking part in the performance—R. O. Pelletier, E. 
A. Bishop, F. A. Self, Ernest and Gustave Gagnon. Each 
organist played from three to eight pieces. The instrument 
was much admired by everybody present, although some 
few seemed to consider it too large for the edifice. 








Unknown Operas. 
DETROIT, January 31, 1881. 
To the Editor of The Musical and Dramatic Courier: 

N your issue of the 15th inst., and in reply to your 
correspondent, ‘‘J. J. R.,” you speak of not being able 
to find the authors of ‘‘ Orado e Gildippe,” ‘* Lavagino” and 
‘‘La Maschera.” Of the first two I have never heard even 
the names; but there is an opéra comique in two acts—the 
libretto by Arnould and Wailly and the music by G. Kastner 
—entitled ‘‘ La Maschera,” and it was given for the first time 
in Paris at the Opéra Comique, on the 17th of June, 1841. 
The principal parts were sung by Mlle. Révilly, Mme. Henri, 
Potier, Mocker, Emon and Victor. Could your correspond- 
ent have meant “‘ Gabrielle de Vergy,” an opéretie bouffe by 
Demarquette, given for the first time at the Folies-Marigny, on 
the 11th of November, 1871, when he spoke of ‘‘La Gabriel,” 
which is neither French, Italian nor English. Yours sin- 

cerely, J. DE ZIELINSKI. 








Miss Losee’s Concert. 


HE concert event of last week, in Brooklyn, was 
the complimentary testimonial given to Josephine T. 
Losee, one of the most accomplished of American lady 
organists. The programme was choice, vocally and instru- 
mentally, the interpreters being a septet of the English 
Glee Club, of this city, Henrietta Beebe, soprano, Laura F. 
Hardenburg, contralto, with Messrs. Elland and Woodruff, 
tenors, Beckett, baritone, and Aiken, bass, the eminent pi- 
anist Rafael Joseffy and the popular organist G. W. Morgan. 
Unfortunately the wind power of the organ gave out, and in 
consequence only one organ performance was possible; but 
this enabled Miss Losee to display her masterly execution, 
both on the keys and the pedals, to great advantage. Plym- 
outh Church was crowded on the occasion, despite the 
inclemency of the weather, and Miss Losee was the recipient 
of a flattering reception, including choice floral offerings. 








Obituary. 
JOHN SCHOMANN. 

HE death of John Schomann from an attack of 

apoplexy on the evening of. February 9 is announced. 
Mr. Schomann, one of Baltimore’s oldest musicians, was 
born in Hesse-Cassel, Germany, in the year 1836. He came 
to this country and has lived in Baltimore for twenty-five 
years. For several years past he has held the honored 
position of president of the Baltimore Liederkranz Society, 
and is widely known in musical circles throughout America. 
His death will be mourned by many warm personal friends. 








....At the competition for the three prizes offered by the 
Philharmonic Academy, of Bologna, there presented them- 
selves fifty-four competitors, eleven giving in masses and 





will sing in ‘‘Puritani,” named Elly Warnots, 





forty-three chamber compositions. 





Dramatic. 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 12, 1881. 
HE sad affliction the Rev. Mr. Talmage suffered some 

three weeks ago, in the loss of his son, postponed his 
contemplated exposition of the stage and the dramatic 
element in our natures, until last week, when he broached 
the subject to an admiring congregation. Before dealing 
with the dramatic element he seized the opportunity to 
deny that he had ever been guilty of the notorious sermon 
attributed to him, in which he was represented as assail- 
ing the dramatic profession at large, and threw the 
responsibility upon some imaginative scribe who had not 
probably heard him preach, but had evolved the exhor- 
tation out of his own inner consciousness. 


ITH all due respect to Mr. Talmage we must ex- 
press the opinion that this is altogether too thin. 
Years have elapsed since he received the full discredit of 
that reckless attack upon the virtue of exemplary ladies 
and gentlemen of the dramatic profession, and yet he has 
never publicly denied the responsibility of delivering the 
sermon in question until now. His silence has, at least, 
given consent to the utterances ascribed to him. The 
secular press, and especially the busybody organ of public 
and private opinion in his own city, denounced the ser- 
mon even while it gave him an opportunity to explain his 
position. Of this opportunity he did not avail himself; 
and, therefore, he accepted the published reports as ex- 
pressing his opinions. 


R. BEARD, in experimenting with mesmeric sub- 
D jects a few days ago, remarked that they were more 
often met with than is usually believed, and that one form 
of mesmerism is seen in the preacher who is entirely 
carried away by his subject, and loses consciousness of 
what is going on around him. Mr. Beecher, he thought, 
was a fair illustration of this complete absorption. It is 
possible that Mr. Talmage is another. He has become so 
habituated of late to seeing his discourses or harangues 
in verbatim reports that it is more than probable 
that he has forgotten how his stage sermon sounded. 
Since he disclaims it now altogether, it may be inferred 
that, whatever may have been his sentiments five or six 
years ago, hostility to the theatre is not one of them now. 

—_s— 

T is hardly profitable to inquire whether an extended 
practical examination of the purlieus of vice in New 
York and Leadville and other centres of civilization, have 
tended to assure him that all the criminality in the world 
is not on the stage, or even to hazard a conjecture that 
he spoke originally out of the depths of a “divine’s” 
shocking ignorance of what is going on around him in 
the world he is supposed to educate his fellow men to 
deal with. He has changed front considerably at all 
events, probably because he is better informed than 
he was. It is a common practice with the cloth to 
make reckless assertions first and study the facts later. 
Mr. Talmage, however, has found not only that there is a 
dramatic element in our nature which not even his gym- 
nastic performances can satisfy, and he has evolved a 
scheme for its gratification. It would be superfluous to 
add that the scheme is wonderfully absurd, and displays 
as thorough a misconception of the purpose and possi- 
bilities of the drama as his original discourse did of the 

personnel of the theatrical profession. 

— 

AINFULLY unacquainted with the important fact 
P that amateur theatrical companies furnish a dispro- 
portionate number of scandals, and in this respect follow 
closely upon the heels of the churches, he desires to es- 
tablish what in his ignorance of the English langauge he 
terms “a spectacular.” This “spectacular” is to be either 
a theatre or anentertainment. The name was probably 
suggested to him by the class of theatre—Harry Hill's or 
the Bowery dives—to which he confined his studies of the 
“night side of New York,” where the performers are 
nymphs in scanty attire, and the spectacle consists largely 
in ambiguous songs screeched out of time and tune from 
throats thickened with beer and tobacco. The Talmage 
spectacular may or may not include the uniform of silk 
tights and abundant padding; but at all events rum and 
tobacco, the successors of Satan in the ecclesiastical pan- 
demonium, as the twin roots of all evil, are to be denied 
entrance. The sfectaculartum, moreover, is to be conse- 
crated. At least half the performers are to be godly 
people, bringing with them their garnered sheaves in the 
form of a certificate of church membership in good stand 
ing. As for the remainder, they must be respectable, if 








not absolutely guiltless. It will be observed, therefore, 
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that Mr. Talmage aims to preserve the chara@ristic 
features of both the conventicle and the amateur dra- 
matic society. 


' 


S for plays, they are to be gathered from the writings 
A of the old masters, properly revised and emasculated 
by a board of trustees. Shakespeare, “ Evangeline” Rice, 
Beaumont and Fletcher, Sardou and Steele Mackaye are 
all to have a hearing in the spectacular, but not until the 
board of trustees has been through them and expurgated 
and abridged them. ‘“Cymbeline” will be performed 
with Jmogen and Jacchimo omitted; the speech of 
/lamilet to Gertrude, in the chamber scene, expunged; the 
phrase, “ Bear men children only,” by A/acédeth, will give 
place to “ Oblige me by presenting me exclusively with 
sons.” The liztches will not give the star spectacularist 
a chance to be “ bloody, bold and resolute,” lest in their 
excitement they should omit the comma and encourage 
prefanity. Sheridan, with his “’Zounds, sir,” and his 
“Damme, sir, I'll e’en get ye,” will be mercilessly rele- 
gated to Wallack and Jefferson; and even Sheridan 
Knowles will be mildly hacked to pieces. There is only 
one suggestion in Mr. Talmage’s prospectus that will 
meet with approval. The performance is not to last 
longer than half-past nine o'clock, the curtain rising at 
eight. This will give the audience an opportunity to 
witness Mr. Talmage’s eccentric fas seu/ before ten. On 
the whole, however, we think that by concluding the per- 
formance at a quarter-past eight, the most riotously and 
enthusiastically self-righteous pietist in the audience will 
be better pleased after the first essay at religio-amateur 


theatricals. 
_- 


PHOTOGRAPHIC FRAUDS. 

HERE are various methods of estimating talent for 

the dramatic stage known to the public and more 
especially to the various professions more or less inti- 
mately connected with the stage. The modiste, for ex- 
ample, can, with the aid of a good dry goods merchant 
and a corps of assistants, provide the popular actress with 
an assortment of talent—a versatility of genius, in fact, 
that it would require a piano wagon to move and take 
six loads at a time. The stage costumer, too, has been 
known to guarantee the recognition of inany a gentle- 
man's professional aptitude in the phrase, “ He looks ele- 
gant,” or “Ain't he too nice for anything,” by the ex- 
penditure of a little plush, satin and trimmings. For the 
burlesque stage a rather closer study of anatomy is re- 
quired. Art, we know, is the counterfeiting of nature in 
effects; and the artist who can give to the bony members of 
Mile. Berenice Montague, aée Scroggs, the contour thata 
chorus singer or subordinate burlesque actress should 
have, can make a fortune for both with very limited capi- 
tal. Cotton, however, is an acknowledged monarch, and 
one is not surprised to find it dominating the stage, since 
it rules with imperial sway in the factory and commercial 
centre alike. 

I'he most effective and most eagerly prized method of 
manufacturing stage fame, however, is not that of the 
cotton broker or the milliner, though both may be acces- 
sory to the genuine fame contriver. It is the photogra- 
pher who nowadays can make and unmake the stellar 
glories of the stage. Since all theatrical eminence de- 
pends upon popular approbation, and that in its turn 
hinges upon popular fancy, the agent who can impress 
the public mind with visions of beauty is necessarily a 
power to placate. There are some actresses upon the 
stage who are not beautiful. Of course, the public does 
not know who they are, and it would, therefore, be waste 
of space to catalogue them. It is, however, but a proof 
of the photographer's skill that those who are known to 
fame are beautiful in photographs. Inasmuch as the 
man of cameras can make or mar béauty by a touch, can 
present the most forbidding countenance in the aspect of 
an angel of light, or on the other hand can invest recal- 
citrant beauty with demoniac hideousness, he is unques- 
tionably a power. 

It is not surprising that two or three persons who have 
devoted themselves to theatrical photography should 
have obtained almost if not quite a monopoly of the 
business of recognizing talent and putting it on the mar- 
ket. The photographer, like the minister, finds most of 
his business to lie in dealings with the more fascinating 
and impressionable sex. A little variation of light, con- 
trolled by him, can, therefore, make or unmake an actress 
for life. 

Mr. Daly, we believe, claimed the honor of making 
Fanny Davenport, in the sense of first schooling her in 
the art of acting and then bringing her before the public 
as agreat discovery. It is possible that to the lessons 
derived from him Miss Davenport owes what little 
knowledge of dramatic art she possesses. But it is cer- 
tain that the photographer who first gave the world the 





familiar profile portrait, crowned with a large hat, in 
which the lady’s face is idealized to the threshold of the 
angelic, did more for Miss Davenport than ten thousand 
Dalys, backed by two million Steele Mackayes and a 
universeful of Delsartes, could have done. The distribu- 
tion, in a clever way, of copies of this famous photograph, 
seconded by the efforts of her milliner, made Fanny 
Davenport famous for beauty of person and elegance 
of wardrobe, which, together, constitute what the 
taste of the day terms genius. With Adelaide Neil- 
son the case was somewhat different. She had brains 
as well as beauty; but, as about 98 per cent. of her 
audiences were unable to appreciate the former quality, 
while the latter was patent to anybody, we venture to say 
that the substantial recognition of her fitness for the high 
position she occupied was due to her face primarily and 
to the photographer more amply for heralding her advent 
with her picture. Who in the world would ever have 
heard of Mrs. Rousby but for the art of solar portrait 
taking? And supposing their pictures to have truthfully 
represented Maud Granger and Maud Branscombe, what 
manager would have thought of offering either of them 
walking ladies’ salaries ? 

From the photograph which now assails the eye with 
false pretenses in every hotel corridor and restaurant 
lobby to the lithograph and woodcut which rejuvenates 
by half a century and anticipates the blemishes which 
time and other influences imprint on the veteran of the 
stage is but a step. Everybody now. knows that, if the 
photograph can be corrupted to yield a fascinating result 
from a commonplace subject, the lithograph is one of the 
most incorrigible of liars known to the stage. Within 
the past few years even the pretense of portraiture has 
been thrown aside, and just as one set of vulgar show- 
men publish woodcuts of scenes far more vulgar than the 
police would allow in actual performance, so the lithog- 
rapher, following the instructions of his principal, seeks 
to present a likeness of somebody who never existed and 
to win audiences to witness the action of a mythical 
seraph. 

Of course, disgust and disappointment repay the play- 
goer for his too simple confidence in these peerless 
specimens of mendacity. But, since he or she has sub- 
ordinated to interest in and respect for intelligence and 
dramatic art a mere worship of animal beauty, the penalty 
is none too severe for the offense. When the fraud is 
practiced on behalf of a burlesque actress, disillusion is 
otherwise arrived at. But about that, perhaps, the less 
said the better. 


MRS. LANGTREY AND THE STAGE. 
T was authoritatively announced some days ago by the 
boulevard weeklies of the English metropolis that a 
rare and radiant addition was about to be made to the 
dramatic profession of the English speaking world. As 
though the stage had not already acquired eminence 
enough for its alleged scandals, and had not sufficiently 
descended from a plane of brains to one of mere carnal 
prepossession, Mrs. Langtrey, the Jersey Lily which has 
drooped in icy purity around the back doors of the 
English court, was about to be added to the galaxy of 
stage beauties. 

The intelligence was too much even for Mr. Langtrey. 
After writing an indignant denial, based upon what it is 
hard to guess even, since he was in New York when it 
arrived, he sped back, or threatened to, in order to an- 
ticipate so dreadful a calamity. 

Inasmuch as Mr. Langtrey has never before been known 
to disapprove of the generous display of her beauty made 
by his wife in public, and since he has complacently fol- 
lowed in her wake through the social maze into which 
her face was her passport, it seems pretty evident that he 
was actuated in his indignation by no wound to his 
amour propre. No sense of conjugal impropriety could 
have impelled him to deny that his wife was about to be- 
come an actress, for he certainly could not have cared for 
the unveiling of Mrs. Langtrey’s transcendent charms to 
the few who had already been surfeited with them. It 
must have been some other motive. 

Indeed, the actual explanation is one of two. Either 
Mr. Langtrey surveys the stage with a pitying eye and is 
loath to add to its existing miseries the appearance upon 
it of a woman who is confessedly a professional beauty 
and nothing more, or else he feels bound to draw the line 
somewhere beyond which exhibition may not go. The 
latter is quite plausible. He is satisfied to let Mrs. Lang- 
trey be upon indefinite exhibition where her beauty alone 
is considered and criticised. A profession, however, which 
may even by courtesy ally with a reputation for beauty a 
suspicion of intelligence also is clearly revolting to his 
sensitive nature. 


The fact of the matter appears to be that Mrs. Langtrey 





is waning. The appetite for admiration, intensified by a 








thrifty anxiety for money, tempted her to extend the 
circle of admirers to the general public and make money 
out of it. .Even asa professional beauty she could hardly 
put herself on exhibition at a dollar a peep; certainly she 
could not very well travel from place to place, like a mu- 
seum or a wax-work show. By becoming a so called 
“actress” she could make the tour of England first, and 
then of the United States, on the plea of professional 
exigency. It is to be hoped that the denial so forcibly 
made by Mr. Langtrey is founded on fact. What with our 
native amateurs, whose milliners and managers conspire 
to fleece them on the pretext of dramatic talent, and the 
empty-headed favorites of other enterprising dramatic 
agents, the stage in this country has been reduced to a 
sufficiently low ebb without our having recourse to the 
Langtreys and Wheelers of the British metropolis. 





SOCK AND BUSKIN. 


....'' Where’s the Cat ?” is attracting full houses at Wal- 
lack’s. 

...."'Zanina” is still the attraction at Daly’s, but it is like- 
ly to be soon superseded by other plays equally popular. 

....The Madison Square Theatre is thronged every night. 
The larger part of the audience is made up of strangers visit- 
ing the city. 





...‘* School Days,” a musical paraphrase on Robertson's 
‘*School,” will be produced at Daly’s Theatre as soon as 
* Zanina” is withdrawn. 

....Maurice Grau has been unusually successful with his 
troupe in the city of Mexico. His receipts during the first 
month are said to have exceeded $100,000. 

....Independence Hall, at Chicago, known as the Park 
Theatre, situated on Twenty-second street, was totally de- 
stroyed by fire on Thursday morning, February 3. The loss 
is $25,000. 

.»»-A_ wealthy Cincinnati packer, who attended the 
theatre recently, said that he could not understand why it 
took so long to dress a certain actor when he could dress a 
hog in eight minutes. 

....Lester Wallack, at the Grand Opera House, is attract- 
ing very large audiences by his superb representation of 
Robertson’s military drama, ‘* Ours.” ‘*The Banker’s 
Daughter” will be brought out at this theatre on the 21st inst. 

....The play of ‘‘Our Boarding House,” in which J. B. 
Polk and Leonard Grover have scored such artistic suc- 
cesses, will be withdrawn from the Bijou Opera House next 
Saturday, to give place to *‘ Widow Bedott,” in which Neil 
Burgess will appear. 

....Lester Wallack will begin an engagement at the Wind- 
sor Theatre in ‘‘Rosedale” on March 14, John A. Stevens, 
one of the managers of the Windsor, is reported to have made 
quite ahit in his new play, ‘‘Passion’s Slave,” at the Stand- 
ard Theatre, San Francisco. 

....'' Olivette,” at the Fifth Avenue Theatre, has met with 
such success that the management has been obliged to sus- 
pend the free list, and has determined to keep it on the 
boards until the beginning of the Strakosch-Hess engage- 
ment at the end of this month. 

....Alice Harrison and her brother Louis have just finish- 
ed a successful engagement at the Novelty Theatre, Brook- 
lyn. Their immediate tour includes Pittsburg, Cleveland, 
Detroit, Cincinnatiand other Western cities. Frank Mayo, 
supported by Affie Weaver, has opened at the Novelty in 
“Van, the Virginian,” and will follow it with ‘Davy 
Crockett.” 

....Telegrams passed on Saturday between Salmi Morse, 
author of the Passion Play, and Frank R. Gardiner, of Chi- 
cago, manager of the Legion of Honor Combination, with 
reference to another attempt to produce Morse’s work in 
New York. Mr. Gardner says he has been guaranteed $20,- 
ooo by Chicago parties to pay the expense of the production 
in New York. He will start at once for this city to make 
the necessary arrangements, 

...The following remarks, which recently appeared in the 
Cincinnati Gazette, will be read with interest by the numer- 
ous friends of Marie Prescott, who is now supporting Sal- 
vini in his various characters: ‘‘Those citizens of Cincinnati 
who took a friendly interest in the début of Marie Prescott 
on the dramatic stage in this city, and believed that she had 
genius and qualifications of person for this difficult art, en- 
thusiasm and high aims that would sustain her in its severe 
labors, and a noble object that deserved success, can see now 
the fruition of their faith in an accomplished, charming and 
versatile actress.” 

.++.The programme of the performance which took place 
yesterday afternoon at Booth’s Theatre, for the national memo- 
rial to Edgar Allan Poe, included Signor Salvini and com- 
pany in the second act of ‘‘ David Garrick;” Clara Morris in 
the sleep walking scene from ‘* Macbeth;” Agnes Robertson 
and members of Wallack’s and Union Square companies in 
scenes from ‘‘ The Colleen Bawn;” McKee Rankin and W. 
E. Sheridan in the second act of ‘‘Still Waters;” Mrs. McKee 
Rankin and John T. Raymond and his company in ‘ Betsey 
Baker;” Rose Coghlan and Messrs, Gilbert, Earle, Eyre and 
Halliday in an act from ‘‘ School for Scandal;” John T. Ray- 
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mond, his company and a ‘‘star” jury, comprising Steele 
Mackaye and C. R. Thorne, Jr., in the ‘‘trial scene” from 
**Colonel Sellers;” Kate Field in *‘The Silent Song,” and 
Signor Tagliapietra, Catharine Lewis, John Howson, Locke 
Richardson and Charles Roberts, Jr., Carlos Hesselbrink, 
the ‘‘ Hatton Quartet,” Caryl Florio, Nellie Holbrook, C. E. 
Pratt, Gilmore’s Band, led by P. S, Gilmore, Widmer’s or- 
chestra and others in varied literary and musical selections. 
A. M. Palmer, Messrs. Abbey and Schoeffel, Lester Wallack, 
John Stetson, Leon J. Vincent, C. A. Chizzola and W. W. 
Tillotson united in securing the material success of this 
notable performance. 

.+.+The past year in Paris will not have been particularly 
profitable either to lyric or dramatic art. Not more than 
three or four managers have made money. It may be calcu- 
lated that at the Opéra Mr. Vaucorbeil has gained 150,000f., 
thanks, principally, to the strangers who visit the house. At 
the Opéra Comique the year’s profits may amount to 100,000f., 
thanks, principally, to the success of ‘‘Jean de Nivelle.” At 
the Théatre Frangais the soctéfaires will realize a profit of 
some 500,000f,, and that, too, in spite of the failure of 
‘*Garin” and the partial failure of ‘‘ Daniel Rochat,” and of 
the revival of the ‘‘ Bourgeois Gentilhomme.” At the Odéon 
the results of the year are negative, both Messrs. Duquesnel 
and La Rouna having barely made both ends meet. At the 
Gymnase no money has been made and a great deal spent. 
At the Vaudeville the ‘‘ Pére Prodigue” is making up for the 
losses caused by the ‘* Nabab,” the ‘‘Députés en Robe de 
Chambre,” and ‘‘ Grands Enfants.” The Variétés has gained 
250,000f. with the ‘‘Femme a Papa,” At the Bouffes there 
has been a small profit made, thanks to the ‘* Mousquetaires 
au Coulvent.” The results at the Renaissance have been 
far from brilliant; the same is the state of affairs at the Folies- 
Dramatiques. At the Palais-Royal no money was made un- 
til ‘‘ Divorgons!” The Porte Saint-Martin has barely paid 
its expenses; the ‘‘ Etrangleurs de Paris” did not give the 
results expected; the ‘‘ Bouquetiére des Innocents” pro- 
duced nothing; the expenses of the ‘‘Arbre de Noel” are 
enormous, The Chatelet has made money with the “ Pilules 
du Diable” and ‘Michel Strogoff.”” The Nouveautés is 
prospering moderately. The Ambigu is struggling; so is the 
Cluny. At the Gafté, the Nations, and the Théatre des Arts 
nothing but disasters. At the Chateau d’Eau enough money 
has been made to pay the actors, It wil! thus be seen that 
the theatrical business in Paris is not so prosperous as it 
might be. The reasons are obvious. There is too much 
money spent on scenery and costumes, and the price of 
places is too dear. The theatre has become an amusement 
for the rich. Modest purses cannot afford to pay 8f. or of. 
for a fauteuil except rarely. The consequence is that the 
Parisians are losing the taste for the theatre, and when they 
go anywhere they prefer the cheaper amusements of the café 
concert. 

....When Signor Salvini was asked recently why, in the 
rendition of the death of Ofhel/o, he represents the Moor as 
cutting his throat instead of stabbing himself or falling upon 
his sword in the orthodox manner, the Signor said that he 
had a variety of reasons for adopting that mode of operation. 
“Ecco,” he cried (with that peculiar gesture which Dickens 
describes as accompanying the word Jéasta, used by that 
famous little Italian of his), ‘‘Zcco, if Shakespeare had said 
the Moor actually stabbed himself a/ fetto (in the breast) I 
should have been obedient, sarre obediente (bowing his grand 
head). I have studied the history of the Moors, their man- 
ners, their customs, the weapons they used, the manner in 
which they assassinated others or committed suicide, and I 
found that they invariably used either strangulation, ripping 
up the paunch or cutting the throat. From several specimens 
of Moorish weapons and arms in my possession I find them 
more adapted for cutting and slashing than for stabbing. 
You will remember that Shakespeare in ‘‘Othello” speaks of 
seizing the throat, prende al gola, and after reflection 1 have 
thought it more correct to do so. An Italian like Jago 
would naturally stab Zmilia; a Moor like Othello would 
smother or strangle Desdemona, and cut his own throat. They 
always flew for the throat. Look at the second scene in the 
fifth act, where he stabs himself: ‘ I took by the throat (per 
Ja gola) the circumcised dog, and smote him thus.’” This 
with a horribly realistic contortion of the facial muscles and 
clenching of the hands. 


CORRESPONDENTS’ NOTES. 


Cuicaco, Ill., February 1.—The New Mastodon Minstrels 
gave the last and ‘‘farewell” performance of a two weeks’ en- 
gagement at Haverly’s Theatre last Sunday night. A few 
months more and the last performance will have been given 
within the walls of Haverly’s Theatre in the old post office 
building, the final entertainment being fixed for the last even- 
ing in April. Mr. Haverly’s lease does not expire until 
July, but the building being wanted on the rst of May for 
occupation by the First National Bank, and the summer 
months being of little value to Manager Haverly, he and Mr. 
Nickerson, president of the bank, have fixed upon a bonus 
to be paid the former gentleman; and by August 1 the now 
theatre will be a thing of the past. Of Mr, Haverly’s future 
arrangements I have not as yet heard anything definite. Sun- 
day night also finished the engagement at Hooley’s of Mor- 
ton and Homer’s ‘‘Big Four Minstrels Combination,” with 
their ‘‘Thirty Performers,” who go from here to San Francis- 








co, where they play a long engagement. This week we are 
to have Bartley Campbell's new play, ‘My Geraldine.” On 
Sunday a matinée and evening performance terminated the 
engagement of ‘‘Martino’s Grand Novelty Combination” at 
Sprague’s Olympic Theatre. For next week the manager an- 
nounces a very elaborate variety bill by ‘‘Gilmore’s Mam- 
moth Congress of Attractions.” The Academy of Music 
will give us this week Boucicault’s drama, ‘‘After Dark,” 
with Geo. W. Thomas, Geo. Learock and the stock com- 
pany. The play comes in well after Thomson’s ‘‘Yacup,” 
which had a good run during the week just ended. 
The Grand Opera House, Sunday evening, saw the last of 
Sol Smith Russell in ‘‘ Edgewood Folks,” and this week we 
are to have the Piercy Combination in ‘‘The Legion of 
Honor,” which has lately had good runs in the East. On 
Monday evening (7th) Geo. Knight and wife are announced in 
Bartley Campbell’s ‘‘Government Bonds.” Will J. Davis, 
assistant manager of this theatre, is still confined to his room 
at the Sherman House, but expects to be about ina few days. 
The German company gave last night, at McVicker’s Theatre, 
Moser and Von Schonthau’s five act comedy, ‘‘ War in 
Peace.” For this week the manager announces the Soldene 
Company. Next Monday Annie Pixley begins an engage- 
ment at this theatre. Fox gives us during the coming week 
“The Ticket of Leave Man.” The Halsted Street Opera 
House brings out this week ‘‘ Leah the Forsaken,” with Miss 
Eaton as the star. The Leisure Hour Dramatic Club, having 
reorganized, will soon give an entertainment at the West End 
Opera House. The Mattie Vickers Company is in town 
again. It is said to have been brought back by sickness. 
Dr. Quinlan leaves here to-morrow for San Francisco. He 
goes, | understand, to secure in that city a theatre, in the 
management of which Mr. Hooley is to have an interest. 
Should the Doctor’s errand prove successful the two gentle- 
men will organize a circuit between this city and the Golden 
Gate. Mary C. Dixon gave, the other evening, a dra- 
matic recital at the Music Hall, 150 and 152 State street. A 
statement has been made in Eastern papers that Bernhardt 
played to more money than any artist ever did in McVicker's 
Theatre. This is not so. Lucca at the same house for the 
first week, which included the Lucca and two Kellogg per- 
formances, took in $22,342.50; the second week, four even- 
ings and one afternoon performance, netted $19,992; the third 
week footed $17,546. Bernhardt’s first week, according to 
her manager, realized $20,500—six performances; her second 
week's receipts were not given, but we understand they did 
not exceed $15,000. The largest Lucca matinée netted 
$5,158; the largest Bernhardt matinée reached the sum of 
$4,500. G. B. H. 


Co.umsus, Ohio, February 4.—Comstock’s Opera House 
—Monday, January 31, Thomas W. Keene opened this week 
as Richard J/]. He was well advertised, and, consequently, 
greeted by a very large audience. He did not, however, 
create a very favorable impression here. There is too much 
of atendency to burlesque his part. With the exception of 
Henrietta Vaders, the company was poor. GEM. 


Dayton, Ohio, February 3.—Music Hall, Charles Mead 
manager—Ideal Colored Musical Combination came the 
31st, and gave a first class show to full houses; N. C. Good- 
win’s Froliques appeared in ‘‘Hobbies,” February 1, to good 
business; Thomas W. Keene appeared as Richard ///., Feb- 
ruary 2, to a crowded house, The play is the best ever pro- 
duced ‘in this city. Henrietta Vaders as Queen Elizabeth, 
Frank Roche as Richmond, and W. J. Hurley as Catesdy, are 
worthy of special mention. S. 


Fort Wayne, Ind., February 4.—A very large and fashion- 
able audience assembled at the Grand on the 31st, to enjoy 
the innocent fun of Sol Smith Russell and his excellent com- 
pany in ‘Edgewood Folks.” On February 2 Kate Claxton 
appeared at the Grand in ‘‘The Snow Flower.” The Bijou 
Theatre has been badly damaged by fire and water. The loss 
is estimated at about $2,000. The owners of the building 
were fully insured; but R. L. Smith, the manager, had no in- 
surance and his loss will be between $1,200 and $1,500. In 
order to fulfill his engagement, he immediately secured the 
Academy for last night’s performance. Alice Gilmore, one 
of the actresses, lost a part of her wardrobe. The scenery, 
with the exception of the drop curtain, which happened to be 
rolled up at the time of the fire, was badly damaged by water. 
A little more care on the part of the firemen might have.saved 
the scenery. It is expected thatthe theatre will be in readi- 
ness for use by February 12. MARK Marvin. 


HAMILTON, Ont., January 31.—There were no performances 
given either at the Grand Opera House or Academy of Music 
last week. To-night B. Macaulay appears as Uncle Daniel 
in ‘‘A Messenger from Jarvis Section,” at the Academy. 
The Popular Dramatic Company, on Wednesday, will play 
‘‘Jessie Brown; or, the Relief of Lucknow.” This company 
has lately been reorganized. Harry Lane (late manager) has 
accepted a position in New York. The company is now un- 
der the management of Barry Harvey. ‘‘Nip and Tuck” 
Combination appears at the Academy next week. R.E. S. 


JACKSONVILLE, IIl,, February 1.—The N. O. Minstrels gave 
a good entertainment on Saturday evening last at the Opera 
House, in which their $10,000 instruments figured conspicu- 





ously. The Knights, in ‘‘ Otto, the German,” played to a 


slim house on Wednesday night. Hugh Smith, with his usual 
enterpise, has reconstructed the Opera House, so that the 
audience now have a good view of the stage. The managers 
of the leading opera houses in Illinois have recently formed 
a ‘“‘circuit,” by which a higher class of combination talent is 
to be secured for the rural districts of the State. Troupes 
will be sent from place to place in the circuit on one con. 
tract. It is expected to embrace in the circuit Aurora, 
Bloomington, Decatur, Elgin, Freeport, Galesburg, Jackson- 
ville, Joliet, Lincoln, Ottawa, Peoria, Quincy, Rockford, 
Reck Island and Springfield. The officers for the ensuing 
year are: President, R. W. Corbett, Aurora, IIl.; secretary, 
H. B. Smith, Jacksonville; treasurer, E. S. Barney, Jolict; 
manager, G. W. Chatterton, Springfield. Orno, 


La Crosse, Wis., February 6.—A female minstrel and va- 
riety troupe, traveling under the name of ‘‘Corinne Merrie 
Makers,” gave two entertainments at Opera Hall, January 31 
and February 1, producing the ‘‘Magic Slipper,” banjo solos, 
jig dances, negro and variety stage songs, which were al! of 
an inferior, trashy order. With Wm. S. McKean as man- 
ager, the company consists only of average talent, with the 
exception of little Miss Corinne, who is certainly a prodigy 
for her age (nine years), so far as her dramatic talent is con- 
cerned. If her articulation was better and her voice more 
musical, she would doubtless stand without a rival in her 
chosen profession. For this month are booked to appear at 
Opera Hall: Remenyi and company, 13th; Boston Ideal 
Troupe, 1gth, and Annie Pixley and Company, 28th. 

Ben Marcaro. 


Mempuis, Tenn., February 3.—Robson and Crane have 
been playing ‘‘ Sharps and Flats” to full houses all the week. 


Their receipts have been unusually large. R. 
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Strategists,” Dayton, O., February 12. 

Heinsich Comedy Company, Dayton, O., February 17. 

Gilbert Miaco’s ‘‘ Humpty Dumpty,” Galesburg, Febru- 
ary 12. 

Chas. L. Davis, as A/vin Joslyn, Hamilton, Canada, Feb- 
ruary 21. 

“Big 4” Minstrels, Academy, Hamilton, Canada, on Feb- 
ruary 12. 

Thos. W. Keene, Pittsburg, February 7, one week; Chi- 
cago, 14, two weeks. 

Kate Claxton, ‘‘Sun Flower,” St. Louis, February 7, one 
week; Terre Haute, Ind., 14; Vincennes, 15; Evanville, 16; 
Owensborough, Ky., 17; Nashville, Tenn., 18 and 19. 

Sol Smith Russell in ‘‘Edgewood Folks,” Syracuse, N. Y., 
February 7; Oswego, 8; Watertown, 9; Utica, 10; Troy, 11 
and 12; Baltimore one week and Washingtou one week. 

Lawrence Barrett, Charleston, February 9; Savannah, Io; 
Augusta, 11; Macon, 12; New Orleans, 14 to 26, two weeks; 
Mobile, February 28 and March 1; Montgomery, March 2; 
Columbus, 3; Atlanta, 4 and 5; Washington, 7 to 12, one 
week; New York, 14, for two weeks. 

‘‘Deacon Crankett,” Columbus, O., February 8 and g; 
Harrisburg, 14; Allentown, 15; Reading, 16; Shenandoah, 
17; Shamokin, 18; Williamsport, 19; Pittston, 21; Wills- 
bury, 22; Scranton, 23; Danville, 24; Ashland, 25; Lan- 
caster, 26; thence to Brooklyn Theatre for one week. 








Raymond's News Play. 
AST Monday night John T. Raymond appeared 
at the Park Theatre, this city, in A. C. Gunter’s comedy 
of ‘‘Fresh, the American.” He was welcomed by a large 
and enthusiastic audience, which laughed heartily at every- 
thing he did. The management was obliged to turn away 
more people than had been admitted, because the seats were 
all sold. The plot of the play is as follows: 

Ferdinand Nervy Fresh, a very successful member of the New 
York Stock Board, goes to Europe and meets Zrema A/m?, a daugh- 
ter of Achmet Pacha, chief officer of the ex-Khedive of Egypt, the 
young lady having been for years in Paris to be educated, He also 
meets Flora, Marchesa Della Floresta, who having disposed of three 
rich old husbands, is young and lively enough to want another hus 
band—a young man. She is determined to marry Fresh, and as he 
does not seem entirely willing, she conspires with a Hebrew banker to 
have the American ruined at the gambling table at Nice, so that her 
wealth may make her more attractive to him. Instead of being broken 
Fresh breaks the bank, and just as the Marchesa is about to send 
Erema back to her father Fresh appears and claims the young woman 
as his wife, they having been privately married a day before by an 
American clergyman at Nice. Such a marriage not being legal in 
France, the couple are separated by Mahomet Ali, an Egyptian 
officer to whom she has been promised by her father, and who, 
with Achmet, had accompanied the ex-Khedive to Naples. Fresh 
searches fruitlessly for the girl, but finally discovers her in Achmet’s 
Neapolitan garden, which is overlooked by the Marchesa’s windows, 
Achmet comes to the Marchesa’s apartments to sell the lady some jew- 
els that his impecunious master had put on the market, and there 
meets Fresh, who, describing himself as a stock broker, is supposed 
by the old gentleman to be a dealer in live stock—of which Egyptians 
know but one variety—slaves. /resh encourages the misunderstand- 
ing and actually offers to sell his father-in-law the Marchesa as a de- 
sirable addition to Achmet's harem. Invited to Achmet’s house to 
consummate the bargain, the American meets several of his mothers- 
in-law, allof whom flirt most affectionately with him, His real charac- 
ter is discovered, but he escapes in an immense trunk, which is sup- 





posed to coatain a present of linen to Erema, In the same close 
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quarters there escapes with him Baron Alexts Boschovitch, a Russian 
officer, who has made his way into the sacred retreat in se of the 
Turko-Egyptian officer who killed the Baron's brotherat Plevna, The 
Baron has but two passions—to avenge his brother and marry the 
Marchesa. Fresh regains Zrema, but finds she cannot fly with him 
because her marriage with him is not legal, while her subsequent union 
to Mahomet Aili is entirely regular; but the Aaron disposes of the ob- 
stacle by slaying Mahomet, whom, by a neat bit of business with a 
gold chain, he identifies as his brother's murderer. The crew of the 
American's yacht, concealed in barrels, like the ‘‘ Forty Thieves” in 
their jars, rescue their master and his bride just as the former is to 
be bastinadoed by Achmef’s chief eunuch for the gratification of the 
Marchesa, and as the curtain falls a bright glare from the crater of old 
Vesuvius assists love to illuminate the faces of the happy couple and 


show the consternation and despair of the Egyptians. 


Appreciates The Profession. 
EO. H. DANIELS, general ticket agent of the 
Wabash, St. Louis and Pacific Railway, has issued a 
very neat circular addressed to the theatrical profession an- 
nouncing the fact that the great Wabash ‘‘ Consolidation” is 
offering the theatrical profession more and better facilities for 
reaching the important amusement centres of the West than 
any other line in the country. A list of nearly two hundred 
important cities and towns on the lines of this great corpora- 
tion is given, with population and distance between stations, 
name of the company’s agent, the name of opera house or 
hall with its seating capacity. This will prove very convenient 
for managers and agents making up their routes, as it contains 
precisely the information desired. 
he circular also contains a large map of the lines operated 
by the company, which now controls nearly three thousand 
miles of railroad, reaching every city of importance west of 
loledo and north of Indianapolis and St. Louis, including 
loledo, Defiance, Fort Wayne, Peru, Logansport, La Fayette, 
Danville, Chicago, Decatur, Peoria, Springfield, Jacksonville, 
St. Louis, Hannibal, Quincy, Keokuk, Burlington, Ottumwa, 
Moberly, Brunswick, Kansas City, St. Joseph, Council Bluffs 
and Omaha 
Parties intending to visit the West would do well to corre- 
spond with the Wabash before laying out their routes, as the 
last clause in the circular contains a polite invitation to do so, 
and ends thus: ‘* We wish it distinctly understood that we are 
prepared to treat the profession as liberally as any other line 
in the country.” 
Copies of this circular can be obtained by addressing Geo. 
H. Daniels, general ticket agent, St. Louis, Mo., or upon ap- 
plication to any of the principal agents of the company. 


The Drama at Yokohama, Japan. 


RRIVED in front of the theatre one is far from 
being struck by its imposing appearance. Indeed, it 

does not seem to be much larger than the buildings that sur- 
but the impression of vast size is attained upon 
if such a word may be applied toa 


round it; 
entering the auditorium 
Japanese institution. The structure is bare within and has 
no interior ornamentation such as managers at home delight 
to bestow upon their little houses. One of the first things 
that one notes as curious is the shape of the stage, which pro- 
jects on either side at right angles with the main stage about 
half way into the auditorium. These tongues are each about 
six feet wide and are used by the actors as a part of the main 
stage—that is to say, they walk along them and carry on their 
conversation just as they would ifthey were standing before the 
footlights. Though the back and wings of the stage are fitted 
out with scenery, just as they are in a theatre at home, the 
tongues I have mentioned are completely bare and are not 
even lighted up. 

The 


society of 


Japanese, as is well known, seldom, unless in the 


foreigners, make use of chairs, and the pit of the 


accordance with this custom, is divided into a 
square portions, each fenced off from those that sur- 
ind they look more like a lot of large boxes placed 
The gallery, 
the part of the house the swells always make use of, 
private boxes,” though they 
only separated by planks about four inches high, and are 


Indeed, except that 


theatre, in 


number of 
round it, 

side by side than any thing else I can think of. 
which is 


is divided into what they call 


irc 
no more isolated than the seats below. 
marked, the boxes 


are more definitely in the 


‘at the New York Academy of Music are a very 


the ivisions 


horseshoe 
ood example of the idea I wish to convey. The higher price 
allows the management to pay a 


emanded for the *‘ boxes” 


ittle more attention to their cleanliness. 


it, at the bottom of which is a mat, seats four people com- 


rtably, and along the tops of the divisions, stretching in 
very direction, are narrow planks, along which venders of 
(the general name for food and pronounced choddle 

by the Japs) and saf¢ (a native spirit distilled from rice) 

walk and sell their wares to such among the audience as may 


be hungry or thirsty and not have brought their own provisions. 
performance carried on in the tongues I have mentioned as 
well as if it were restricted to the main stage, for the occupants 
of th 
that may please them. 

When foreigners go to the theatre and send some one 
Tokio, the day 


needless to say, 


sections have sufficient room to turn in any direction 


to 


before to arrange for their seats, which, it is 


are always the boxes on the upper tier, the 





Each section in the | 


| struments. 


irrangement of seats permits of the audience seeing the | 
| away. 


blankets are spread over the clean mats that their brightness 
may not be marred by the dirty boots of Europeans. The 
working behind the scenes of a Japanese theatre is simple 
compared to the intricacies of the cou/isses at home.* Every- 
thing is done by hand, and there are no traps or other acces- 
sories of a spectacular play, without which many people in 
New York would consider a performance dull and life- 
less. But the Japs more than make up for what is want- 
ing in gorgeous effect by the wonderfully realistic way 
in which they fill in the minor details that add so very much to 
the proper conduct of a piece. Thus, if a man is run through 
with a sword the weapon is withdrawn, not bright and unblem- 
ished as it was before it was supposed to have pierced his body, 
but, by some strange arrangement, actually dripping with a 
most perfect imitation of blood. And in countless other ways 
of the same kind nature is followed so closely that really at 
times one is startled by the lifelike way in which things are 
done. When the Japs are acting, particularly in the old heroic 
pieces of their classic writers, the performers assume a set and 
almost stupid expression, and drawl out their words slowly, 
prolonging the sibillants and dwelling upon the vowels, 
When, however, they take part in pieces of more modern date 
(as, for instance a play called ‘‘A Tour Round the World,” 
which was acted two years ago at this theatre) they are as 
natural as if they were talking to each other in ordinary con- 
versation. When a Japanese has made up his mind to goto 
the theatre he must at the same time decide to prepare fora 
full day’s holiday, as the performance opens at about eight in 
the morning and does not close until midnight. So he or she 
goes armed with his or her pipe—for both sexes smoke in 
Japan—which does not hold more than three honest European 
whiffs, and with plenty of tobacco. When they get to the 
theatre they set themselves down and remain in stolid silence 
during the performance, never speaking unless during an inter- 
val in the play and seldom leaving their places on any pretext 
whatever. It isa curious fact that the Japanese never applaud, 
nor do they even smile at the wittiest joke in the most extrav- 
agant of their farces. I have no idea of the reason of this, 
unless it is that they are so wrapped up in watching the actors 
that they cannot fora moment withdraw their attention from 
the words that are being spoken. No one could lay their ap- 
parent indifference to stupidity, for a more mirth loving, good 
natured and withal quick people it would be difficult to find. 
A performance generally opens with a farce, then follows a 
heroic piece in which all sorts of blood and thunder villanies are 
perpetrated with the consequent final overthrow of the villain, 
and ends with a play of the present day.—Herald Correspondence. 





..+.-Dr, Delaunay, in a paper read recently before the 
French Academy of Medicine, gives some details on the his- 
tory and limits of the human voice, which he obtained after 
much patient research. According to the Doctor, the prim- 
itive inhabitants of Europe were all tenors; their descend- 
ants of the present day are baritones, and their grandsons 
will have semi-bass voices. Looking at different races, he 
calls attention to the fact that inferior races, such as negroes, 
&c., have higher voices than white men. The voice has also 
a tendency to deepen with age—the tenor of sixteen becom- 
ing the baritone of twenty-five, and bass at thirty-five. Fair 
complexioned people have higher voices than the dark-skin- 
ned; the former being usually sopranos or tenors and the 
latter contraltos or bassos: Tenors, says the Doctor, are 
slenderly built and thin; basses are stoutly made and corpu- 
lent. This may be so, as a rule, but one is inclined to think 
there are more exceptions to it than are necessary to prove 
the rule. The same remark applies to the assertion that 
thoughtful, intelligent men have always a deep-toned voice; 
whereas triflers and frivolous persons have soft, weak voices. 
The voice is perceptibly higher, he says, before than after a 
meal, which is the reason why tenors dine early, in order 
that the voice may not suffer. It is almost superfluous for 
him to remind his learned audience that singers who were 
prudent eschewed strong drinks and spirituous liquors, espe- 
cially tenors, for the basses can eat and drink generally with 


impunity. The south, says the Doctor, furnishes the tenors, the 
north the basses; in proof of which he adds that the majority 
of French tenors in vogue come from the south of France, 
while the basses belong to the northern departments. 


....Two new overtures by Johann Brahms were recently per- 
formed at the Gewandhaus, under the author's leadership, and 
a Leipzig correspondent described the performance as follows: 
‘* The first overture, in D minor, consists of music of a tragic 
The introduction is followed by a treatment of the 
At the commencement the more cheerful or 
This is given by the stringed in 


character. 
theme and coda. 
happier element prevails. 
An intermittent kind of mournful, wailing music, 
performed by the wooden wind instruments, foreshadows the 
gloomier results that are approaching. From time to time the 
brass instruments break in, becoming gradually move and 
more powerful at each return, until at length they entirely 
overpower the rest of the orchestra, the stringed music dying 
The theme of the second or Festival Overture consists 


of German ‘ Studentenlieder,’ or student songs. The composer 


| wrote it in recognition of the degree conferred on him by the 


management have chairs put (thus making it impossible to 


Breslau University, where it was first performed, but in private, 
on January 4. The orchestration of this second work is very 
remarkable, notably some extraordinary effects are produced 
by stopped hornsand bythetriangles. The ideas in both over- 
tures are very clearly worked. The reception they met with 
was favorable, though, compared with that accorded to some 


seat more than two in a box) wherever the party are to sit, and | of Brahms’ earlier works, itcan hardly be called enthusiastic.” 
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NEW YORK, SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 12, 1881. 


E begin this week a series of articles on the Music 

Trade of New York, from the earliest attainable 
date. It will be seen that the history begins in the latter 
part of the last century. These articles are written ex- 
pressly for THE COURIER, and will serve to stir up old 
memories and reminiscences, which we hope may be con- 
tributed to add to their interest. We, therefore, invite 
our readers who may chance to have any information 
on the subject at their command to communicate with 
us, and so help to enlarge the history of the music trade 
in this country. 


E print in another column an interview with Will- 
W iam Steinway with regard to the “ Chouquet re- 
port” on pianos exhibited at the Paris Exhibition of 1878, 
which will doubtless be of interest to our readers. This 
report, which it has taken M. Chouquet about two years 
to prepare, is certainly a very weak statement to come 
from a man who is connected with the French National 
Conservatory of Music. In his report M. Chouquet not 
only lays himself open to criticism by attempting to give 
historical facts which are incorrect, but he repeatedly 
contradicts himself. For instance, in speaking of the 
American exhibit of organs, he says: ‘When Mason & 
Hamlin and their competitors ornament their instru- 
ments with pipe tops they do not hesitate to paint the 
pipes. It is possible that showy colors charm the sight 
of amateurs of the far West, and of South America, but 
they wound the eyes of an artist.” Had M. Chouquet 
stopped here, we might have excused him on the plea 
that he was a man of very plain tastes, and preferred a 
white wood case, without paint or varnish, to one elabo- 
rately finished. But on reading further in the report we 
find that in M. Chouquet’s opinion it was very proper 
for Messrs. Erard, the French piano makers, to decorate 
their pianos with “ princely luxury.” Throughout the re- 
port there are instances similar to the above which 
clearly shows the animus of the whole paper. We have 
neither time nor inclination to follow the report in de- 
tail. We regret that such reports are ever made, be- 
cause they kill honest competition, and we do not hesi- 
tate to predict that at the next Paris exhibition neither 
English, German nor American manufactures of standing 
will place their instruments on exhibition to serve as 
targets for the arrows of some prejudiced Frenchman 
who can see no merit in anything manufactured outside 
of his own country. 





NOTES AND ACTIONS. 


.... Business is good with Kranich & Bach, 
....Gabler is working hard to fill his orders, 
....T. J. Briggs, of Waterbury, Conn., was in the city this 
week, 
...The strike at Weber’s factory remains the same as last 
week, 
...-E. J. Albert, of Philadelphia, called on Billings & Co. 
during the week. 
...-Colonel Porter, of the Raven Piano Company, is in 
Boston this week 
....W. G. Fischer, agent for the Decker Brothers’ piano, 
was in New York this week, 
....T. L. Waters was presented this week with a fine baby 
boy weighing twelve pounds, 
....Martin Brothers are doing a good business in stringed 
instruments and concertinas, 
T. A. Morrow, of Trenton, N. 
town during the past few days, 


J., has been around 


..+.J. Morganstern, piano case manufacturer, of this city, 
has just given a chattel mortgage for $435. 

..+ Joshua Briggs, piano stool manufacturer, Portsmouth, 
N. H., has given a chattel mortgage for $14,000. 

....Strauch Brothers, piano action makers, are very busy, 
and intend building an addition to their factory soon, 

....Sylvester Tower, key manufacturer, of Cambridgeport, 
Mass., was in this city this week looking after his customers. 

...-Ernst, of Lighte & Ernst, intends soon to drop the old 
style of the firm, and carry on the business in his own name. 

....The Hemme & Long Piano Manufacturing Company, 
San Francisco, Cal., has made application to disincorporate. 

....-Sohmer & Co. are beginning to receive large whole- 
sale orders. Their agents are evidently preparing for an 
early spring trade, 

..-+Galesburg, Ill., has three music stores, all of which 
have been doing a good business for some time past; but 
within the week a cloud has arisen on the horizon, W. W. 
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Kimball, of Chicago, having sent three or four men over with 
a large stock of instruments, and competition threatens to be 
lively for the next few months, 

...-.-Mason & Hamlin are having a large demand for their 
baby grand organ. At present they are turning out sixty a 
week and will increase this number to one hundred very 
soon, They are also enlarging their factory, and in the 
course of a month or two will have increased their facilities 
so as to enable them to turn out one-third more instruments 
than they are manufacturing at present. 

..+.The Chase piano, manufactured at Richmond, Ind., is 
said to have astonished its friends by its brilliant successes 
during the last year. After a vain attempt to supply a 
steadily increasing demand, with the product of an already 
immense factory, its directors have contracted for additional 
buildings as large as those at present erected. 

...-H. J. Shaw, of the New York Piano Company, at 
Montreal, Canada, agent for Albert Weber, visited the city 
this week. He says they have had an unusually hard winter 
in the Dominion, but expect an early spring and a rushing 
business. 

....Mackie & Co., Rochester, N. Y., proprietors of the six 
story musical palace, report trade good, notwithstanding 
that this is usually a dull season of the year for them. At 
present they are about twenty-five instruments behind their 
orders, 

....J. F. Williams, formerly of Cincinnati, is now the 
general traveling agent for the Chase piano. In his travels 
from Pittsburg to Kansas City and from New Orleans to Mil- 
waukee he reports trade excellent at all points. 

...-A serious conflagration occurred at Jamestown, N. Y., 
on Friday night, and among other property destroyed was 
the organ factory of J. S. Robinson, who loses about $1,500. 

....Geo. D. Smith, one of Steinway’s agents at Rochester, 
N. Y., was in town this week, and reports business good for 
this season of the year. 








The Musical Instrument Trade in New York City. 
[WRITTEN FOR THE COURIER. ] 
HE manufacture and sale of musical instruments 
of pianofortes, organs, and the large and heterogeneous 
family classed generally in the trade as ‘* small instruments” 
—constitute such aconspicuous and important industry in 
New York at present, that he who looks back into its history 
must smile to find how insignificant was the business a 
century ago. The same thing, it is true, may be said of many 
other branches of trade, and even of the city itself, for what 
was New York a hundred years ago compared with New 
York to-day? A settlement beside acity. And, of course, 
the growth of this trade, as that of all others, is due mainly 
to the growth of the city, the increase of population, and the 
accumulation of capital. 

In considering the history of a trade, the first questions 
that arise are: When did it begin? who started it? and of 
what did it consist? Musical instruments were bought and 
sold here, no doubt, soon after the standard of the Nether- 
lands was planted on Manhattan Island, for all branches of 
the Teutonic family are proverbially fond of music, but the 
trade seems to have first come into a separate existence about 
acentury ago. Of course the small instrument trade takes 
precedence in order of time of the pianoforte and organ 
trades, because the very much greater cost of these larger 
instruments would debar them from any but very limited use 
in anew and not yet wealthy community. It is worthy of 
note, however, that the organ trade seems to have antedated 
the pianoforte trade by about twenty years. This may have 
been brought about by the religious sentiment of the people 
as well as by purely commercial reasons. 

As historians have not hitherto deemed particular branches 
of trade worthy of much attention, very little information 
has been collected about them, and it is therefore exceed- 
ingly difficult to obtain trustworthy data concerning their 
early stages. And this is especially true of the musical 
instruments trade of this city. Not a single house doing 
business here to-day can trace its existence back over fifty 
years, Few can go beyond thirty years, The names of many 
of the earlier dealers have never even been heard of by most 
of the present generation. In the presence of these obstacles 
the only recourse open to the writer was to search the old 
city directories for the names that have long passed out of 
public recollection. This task, necessarily tedious and 
laborious, has not been productive of entirely satisfactory 
results; for the most what could be expected of the direct- 
ories was to furnish the names, occupations and locations 
of the persons sought for, but the crudities of directory 
making a century ago, the probable omission of names and 
the use of vague, general terms to cover a wide range of occu- 
pations, renders the information conveyed inall cases meagre 
and, in many cases, deficient as far as it goes. For example, 
the term ‘‘ musical instrument maker,” which is almost ex- 
clusively used in the earlier directories, may cover the manu- 
facture of one or a dozen different kinds of musical instru- 
ments. Nevertheless, the information obtained is trust- 
worthy, as far as it goes, and, although meagre, is exceedingly 
valuable and affords clews in many cases to other sources of 
information. 

The earliest directory that has been found was published 





Society, and although a general directory, in which even 
cartmen and washerwomen are specified, comprises only a 
few hundred names, It contains the name of only one musi- 
cal instrument maker, distinctly so called. 

This solitary disciple of Orpheus, lonely pioneer, exposi- 
tor and dispenser of the divine art to the rising city of New 
York, bore the unmusical name of T. Dodds, and is described 
as ‘‘organ and musical instrument maker, 76 Queen street.” 
There were, indeed, two other individuals of doubtful occu- 
pation, designated ‘‘instrument makers,” whose names were 
Thomas Biggsand J. Quincy; but as the former presided at 60 
Front street, ‘‘facing Beekman’s slip,” and the latter at 199 
Water street, they justifiably incur the suspicion of nautical 
instruments and are clearly, without the discovery of new 
evidence, not entitled to share with T. Dodds the distinction 
of being called the father of the musical instrument trade. 
It is regretful to pass T. Dodds by with this brief and evi- 
dently insufficient memorial, but the remorseless hand of 
time has laid the dust of obscurity upon every other fact of 
his history. 

A hiatus of ten years occurs in the directory file, and the 
next volume to be examined is, therefore, the number for 
1796. It may be taken as an evidence of the rapid growth of 
New York, even in those days, that this directory is more 
than double the size of the other, and the number of persons 
in every branch of trade, especially the musical instrument 
trade, has greatly multiplied. The first name encountered in 
alphabetical order, is Luther Duparge, ‘‘musical instrument 
maker, 159 William street.” Next come Gilfert & Co., 
‘musical magazine, 177 Broadway.” It appears on the same 
page that George Gilfert was the ‘‘organist of the Dutch 
Church.” The other musical instrument makers recorded in 
this directory are William Howe, ‘‘organ builder and music 
store,” 326 Pearl; John Seldin, 25 Chapel, Albert Smith, 
‘tuner and musical instrument maker,” 86 John; Peter Ult, 
air furnace, Greenwich road (the air furnace appears to have 
been a building); and Whaites & Chartres, 19 Barclay. 

Whaites & Chartres are described in this directory simply 
as musical instrument makers, but in that of 1802-3 they are 
called ‘‘pianoforte makers,” and the term is then used in the 
directories for the first time. It seems probable, therefore, 
that they were the first pianoforte manufacturers of this city. 
Nor can they be regarded merely as importers who called 
themselves ‘‘maker,” for the sake of effect; because it must 
be remembered that inasmuch as a strong prejudice existed 
in those days against everything of home manufacture, as 
compared with the same things of foreign manufacture, they 
would have had nothing to gain and much to lose by the 
appellation, Witness the fact, that when Benjamin Crehore 
began to make pianofortes in Boston about the year 1800, the 
dealers induced him to put ‘‘London” on, to make them sell, 
and again the fact that James A. Bazin, who began the manu- 
facture of reed organs near Boston in 1821, could not find 
ready sale for his instruments until as late as 1830, when it 
occurred to him to pass them off for an instrument called the 
harmonica, which the newspapers of the time described as 
newly invented in Germany. 

The firm was composed by Archibald Whaites and George 
Chartres. Whaites appears to have also had another store 
on his own account at Winne street and the Bowery. The 
copartnership appears to have been dissolved about 180s, 
when Chartres disappears and does not come to sight again 
until 1814. He is then located at 30 Vesey, next again at 19 
Barclay street, subsequently at 138 Fulton, and lastly, 1819, 
at 33 Walker. After 1819 he drops out of sight entirely. 
Archibald Whaites continued to make pianofortes on his 
own account at Ig Barclay street, until 1809, when he re- 
moved to 262 Bowery. He continued at the latter place until 
his death, which occurred August 13, 1815, when he was only 
45 years old. His widow carried on the business at the same 
place for about two years longer, and then appears to have 
given itup. No doubt, poor soul, she failed; but it is impos- 
sible not to feel a certain amount of admiration for her pluck, 
(To be Continued.} 








Exports and Imports of Musical Instruments. 
[SPECIALLY COMPILED FOR THE COURIER. ] 
New York Exports FOR THE WEEK ENDED FEB. 4. 
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for the year 1786, It resembles a tract of the American Bible 





One in 50,000,000. 
To the Editor of The Courier: 


N the Scriptures we find this question: ‘‘Can there 
any good thing come out of Nazareth?’”” Among most 
amateur and even some professional violinists we find a some- 
what similar inquiry: Can any good violins be produced by 
American makers? This is generally accompanied by a 
shake of the head and deprecating tone of voice, inferring 
pity and disgust for the efforts and results of our resident 
makers. 

In an article in the January number of Harper's Magazine 
several statements are made that, bowing to the apparent re- 
search and knowledge of the author, I would like, with all 
proper respect, to question. 

His article opened with a graceful allusion to Paganini, 
and gives a fine and true enumeration of the qualities both 
mechanical and mental that are requisite in a fine violin 
maker, stating that ‘‘there are but four people to-day in the 
world who can turn you out such an instrument,” namely, a 
chef d’euvre, but he neglects to state who they are, and con- 
sequently the reader is not greatly benefited by the informa- 
tion. 

He then, in a conversational and pleasant manner, gives 
the description and history of several ancient instruments, 
among them Ole Bull’s Gaspar di Salo, an Amati and a 
Straduarius, which latter, he asserts, is the only genuine 
Straduarius in New York. This city is of fair size, and there 
are many violins in it; but the author has evidently searched 
it through, and knows the whereabouts of all the valuable 
instruments, or he would not have ventured such a statement. 

Mention is made of Guarnerius and Vuillaume, and then 
he comes to the real pith and essence of his subject. I quote 
as follows: ‘‘ Some years ago, however, I insisted that we had 
a very wonderful violin maker in the United States. Such 
an announcement caused some little surprise, and, although 
not held then exactly to task for such an opinion, what I had 
written was much commented upon.” He then states that 
since that time his judgment has been fully sustained by dis- 
tinguished foreign instrumentalists and all the experts who 
know what they write about. '° 

Feeling very happy in discovering this hidden diamond, 
and pluming himself on his superior sagacity in being the 
one able to point out the only man among a population of 
some 50,000,000 able to make a good violin, he proceeds to 
give his name, but forgets to give the address, which would 
make the advertisement better. After a delicate tribute to his 
protégé he spoils it all by stating a moral lack, which I sin- 
cerely deplore, namely, that this maker dared not put his 
instruments upon the world ‘‘unless they looked as old as 
time,” but inside ‘‘ he refused to tamper with them.” 

The author then gives what he regards as a true test of an 
instrument, that is to say, being able to determine the quality 
of its tone when played in competition with others of known 
value and pedigree, and I fully agree with him, merely adding 
that it is as well to blindfold the listener, if he is at all in- 
terested in the experiment. He follows with sketches of 
different interviews with the late Ole Bull, which are very 
pleasant. 

Illustrations are given of violins of ancient make that he 
has referred to, and also of a violin manufactured by the 
great American maker whom he discovered. He then re- 
lates the method employed by an American amateur, whom 
it is to be supposed is not distantly connected with the great 
American maker, of discovering the secret of the old Italian 
varnish. A graphic description is given of his labors, his 
reading musty tomes in antique libraries, his purchasing old 
tables, bedsteads and furniture generally, and scraping, 
scraping away, until at last he found it—begging the author's 
pardon, the man must have been an ‘‘inspired idiot” to ex- 
pect to obtain from the scraping of furniture 300 years old a 
correct analysis of the varnish applied. Any chemist, and 
better yet, any experienced practical varnish manufacturer, 
could have told him, that in a much shorter lapse of time the 
rays of the sun alone would have extracted many of the 
acids, gases, &c., that entered into its composition, and while 
traces of certain acids might be found it would be impossi- 
ble to tell whether they originally existed in lard, linseed oil 
or some other ingredient, while the particles of wood that 
would necessarily adhere to his scrapings would have their 
chemical influence on the whole, and destroy any value he 
might otherwise ascribe to his precious dust. Nevertheless, 
the author says he found it; so it matters litthke how he made 
the great discovery. 

In the first part of this article I stated that I would like to 
call in question some of the writer’s statements; and I have 
already spoken of the varnish, and any one acquainted with 
the nature of paints or varnishes will readily agree to the 
absurdity of such a discovery. 

In stating that there was only one good American violin 
maker, the author must either have a very limited acquaint- 
ance with our makers or else has ignored them from motives 
of his own. Does he know that George Gemiinder, of Astoria, 
sent a quartet of instruments to the Paris Exposition of 
’67, consisting of two violins, a viola and # cello, and ob- 
tained a medal over all competitors, and that Mr. Gemtinder 
has the medal in his possession? Does he knowthat Kénig, 
of New York, although at present not manufacturing, has 
made instruments that have received the plaudits of ‘‘ the 
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most distinguished foreign instrumentalists?” Does he 
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know that August Gemiinder, the brother of George, besides 
imitating the old masters, has the courage to make yiolins of 


his own model, coloring and finish? Does he know that the 


Patent Violin Company, the youngest of all the makers, has 
an autograph letter from Ole Bull (whom he represents as his 
intimate and *fidus Achates” in violin matters), indorsing 
and commending its new sounding board and instruments, 
and of which the appended is a copy: 


WH Lnady te 





know that the instruments of his great 
are very little known, and that his clever 


And does he 


American 
imitations show the hand of the amateur, in comparison with 


maker 


some of those makers I have mentioned ? 

Does he realize that such makers as Hamlin and White, 
of Boston, exist? If not, he has to learn before he 
asserts that only one person in the United States has the 


much 


genius and skill to produce an instrument that will compare 


with any foreign make, F. M. Browninc. 


Melbourne International Exhibition. 
AUSTRALIAN CORRESPONDENT.] 


[1 ROM OUR 


MELBOURNE, Victoria, December 26, 1880. 
HE inference which those who are unacquainted 
with the circumstances must naturally draw from the 
article ‘Highest Awards at Sydney,” which appeared in THE 
Musicat Courter of the sth ult., is that the decision of the 
judges is still a moot point in musical circles. As the com- 
missioners did not award a gold medal to the premier prize 
takers, and as the actions of the jurors in vacillating does 
not entitle their finding to our esteem, it is scarcely worth 
while to have this unpleasant international topic exhumed. 
However, as John Keats said— 
Truth is beauty—beauty truth: that is all 
Ye know on earth, and all ye need to know. 

It is a matter of history that the judges at the Sydney In- 
ternational Exhibition have left the subjoined report among 
the archives of the Exhibition in question: 

UNITED STATES, 

1. Steinway & Sons, Steinway Hall, New York—Full grand 
piano. Special mention as well as first degree of merit ‘for 
tone, finish and construction.” 
teinway & Sons, Steinway Hall, New York--Upright 


touch 

2.5 
piano. ‘‘For delicate and firm touch, full and sweet tone, 
faultiess repetition; simple and improved action; constructed 
to withstand a large amount of wear and tear, as well as the 


influence of the climate,” 


FRANCE, 
4. Erard & Sons, Paris—Special mention as well as first 
degree of merit for grand piano. ‘'For powerful and rich 
tone: constructed of first class material; suitable for concert 


purposes.” 
s. Erard & Sons, Paris—First degree of merit for cottage 
Case of iniaid wood and gold mountings. 
GERMANY. 


piano, 

6. C. Bechstein, Berlin—Special mention as well as first 
degree of merit for grand piano. 

7. C. Bechstein, Berlin—Special mention as well as first 
degree of merit for upright piano. ‘On account of richness 
of tone and skill developed in construction, both as regards 
his grand and upright pianos.” 


8, J. 


sliithner, Leipzig—Special mention as well as first 





the trade, The value of the imports into Melbourne during 

last year is as follows: 
Home 

imports. Exports. Consumption. 

Pianfortes.... .....000++++£40,292 £11,409 £28,883 

So ee a000'0%.s).,. ae 3,550 4,236 

Harmoniums........... ‘ 438 267 171 

Undescribed. ............ 8,346 2,096 6,250 

(ere £17,328 £39,540 


At the port of Sydney, during the corresponding period, 
the value of the trade was as follows: 


Home 
Imports. Exports. Consumption. 
Musical instruments...... £77,627 £13,668 £63,959 


Thus it will be observed that the colony of New South 
Wales, with a less population than in Victoria, can afford to 
spend nearly twice as much money in the luxury of pur- 
chasing luxuries—such as musical instruments,—and when 
the population is considered an element in the calculation 
the disparity becomes greater. Subjoined is the customs 
tariff raised upon musical instruments imported into these 
colonies. 

1. Victoria—25 per cent. ad valorem, including second- 
hand, being pianfortes and all parts thereof; and harmoniums, 
including pianoforte actions made up, except action work in 
separate pieces, including rails and keys; others free. That 
is, 25 per cent. ad valorem on harmoniums, organs, and 
pianofortes—all others free. 

2. New South Wales—Free. 

3. Queensland—Five per cent. ad valorem, 

4. South Australia—Ten per cent. ad valorem. 

5. Western Australia—For places of public worship ex- 
clusively, 10 per cent.; others 12% per cent. ad valorem. ; 

6. Tasmania—Ten per cent. ad valorem; for churches 
free, 

7. New Zealand—Fifteen per cent. ad valorem. 

The only exhibits of musical instruments in the United 
Melbourne, are from the factories of four 
The pavilion of each of these exhibits will 
that of 
Prefer- 


States court, at 
organ builders, 
be described in dpe course, commencing with 
Smith American Organ Company, of Boston, Mass, 
ence is given to this exhibit because it did not show at 
Sydney. And to tell the truth, my inclination goes for the 
solid men of Boston when all things are equal. The repre- 
sentatives of the company in Allan & Co., 
general agents, Collins street, East Melborne, inform me 
that their trade is daily increasing. The Argus, the leading 
newspaper of Australia, writing on this exhibit, says: ‘‘ The 


this colony, 


general style and quality of the vibrating reed instruments, 
named American Cabinet organs, are sufficiently well under- 
stood to need no particular description at the present time. 
The specific difference between them and the French and 
English harmonium is in a softer and rounder quality, the 
harmonium being distinguished for brilliancy, the cabinet or- 
gan for sweetness, 

There are other points of difference in internal structure, 
bellows power, &c., which need not be touched upon here, 
because the tone of a musical instrument is in each case the 
chief desideratum. In the exhibits of the Smith American 
Organ Company the instrument which takes foremost place 
in our consideration is ‘‘ The Connoisseur,” a new model 
designed and constructed specially for the use of profes- 
sional musicians and musical connoisseurs, The scale is5% 
octaves, F to C. There are thirteen stops and eight sets of 
reeds, viz., four of three octaves, three of two octaves, and 
Also stops, named knee swell, grand 
The makers claim that 


one of one octave. 
organ octave coupler and tremulant. 
this is the finest single manual organ ever made, and that it 
has facilities for the representation of orchestral music, oper- 
atic transcriptions and other fantaisies for concert. The 
various improvements in this ingeniously constructed instru- 
ment are covered by seven different patents. The leading 
organist of Melbourne, David Lee, pronounces the organs of 
the exhibitors ‘‘ by far the finest instruments of the kind I 
have ever seen.” 

The instrument designated as style 345 is perhaps the most 
useful for general purposes of any organ within the build- 
ings. It stands 6 feet 7% inches in height, and for beauty 
of design, symmetry in detail, as well as elaborateness of 
finish, it need not blush by comparison with any similar in- 
strument within the wallsof the Carleton Palace. It is con- 
structed with sets of reeds of twoand a half octaves each 





degree of merit for grand piano. ‘‘On account of their ali- 


quot construction, sweetness of tone and adaptability to 


change of climate and temperature.” 
». C. Konisch, 


degree of merit for semi-grand piano, 


Dresden—Special mention as well as first 
‘For strength of tone 


and its purity, as well as its exact workmanship.’ 
10, ¢ 
ond degree of merit for upright piano, 


Konisch, Dresden—Special mention as well as sec- 
‘For strength of tone 
1! 


and as its exact workmanship.” 


To the foregoing observations are added the underwritten 


its purity, as we 


certificate 


‘We, the undersigned judges of musical instru 
ments, have this day made the above remarks, to be added | 
(Signed) Chas. Packer, C. J. Jack- 


This, then, 


to our awards on pianos. | 
son, Charles Ditpice and Mortager Younger.” 
puts an end to the controversy. | 

It is not surprising that neither Steinway & Sons, of New 
York, nor Chickering & Sons, of Boston, after the Sydney | 
fiasco, went to the expense of being represented at the Mel- 
bourne The duty collected in | 


International Exhibition, 


Victoria on musical instruments does not encourage pushing | 


and one set of one octave. The representatives of the ex- 
hibitors informed me that this organ was designed for use at 
public assemblies; but that it has been found by experience 
it answers for all requirements. While, on the one hand, it 
is admirably suited, so far as volume of tone is concerned, 
for use in nearly all the churches in Melbourne, and certainly 
for all provincial places of worship, it at the same time is 
essentially a drawing room instrument. Its capacity for 
varied expression, its tender and brilliant solo stops, are 
fully recognized in this country, and it is only a question of 
time when it will become the most popular instrument ever 
imported into Australia. 

The other instruments on the pavilion of the company are 
as follows: 

Style 307, Chapel Organ.—A very ornate instrument, well 
adapted for Sunday schools and such assemblies where it 
may be necessary for the operator to face the congregation. 
It has twelve stops—principal, flute, dulciana, diapason, 
kalophon, sub-bass, octave tremulant, principal dolce, dia- 
pason dolce, principal forte, diapason forte and the grand 





organ. It is essentially a chapel organ and should be found 
at bush places of worship in the country. Though occupy- 
ing but small space, it has a powerful tone and, to use an 
irreverent expression, it is well calculated to fill the bill for 
which it was designed. 

Style 322 is a differently constructed instrument. 
of six octaves, and commences with C, and is constructed of 
four sets of reeds of three octaves each. The stops are: 
principal, flute, diapason, dulciana, two forte and two dolce, 
the tremulant and grand organ. The design and finish of 
this style is very creditable and will not fail to be observed 
by the jurors as these with the other instrument have at- 
tracted the attention of observant visitors, 

Style 420 is, par excellence, the church instrument of the day, 
It contains twenty stops, ten sets of reeds, and two anda 
half octaves in the manuals. The claims of the exhibitors 
may be summarized in a few words. 
tates the round and full tone of the pipe organ more nearly 
than any reed organ extant, and they are emphatic in impress- 
ing upon the public that, unless they are prepared to pay 
from £385 to £400 for the pipe organ, the instrument on 
exhibit will be found to answer the purpose. It has the ad- 
vantage of an elegantly finishec top with imitation pipes 
which, whether used for hall or church, gives it a suitable and 
imposing appearance. It would be like adding another hue 
to the rainbow were your correspondent to add to testimonials 
of the leading living organists who have pronounced upon 
the economy and excellences of this instrnment. 

The pavilion of the Smith American Organ Company is 
well arranged; it is grandly upholstered with rich carpeting 
and occupies the best position of any exhibit within the walls 
of the Melbourne International Exhibition building. Charles 
Turner is the juror in this class who represents the manufact- 
urers of the United States. 

It may be observed that THE Musicat Courter is regarded 
in this country as the best edited trade paper in the world— 
at all events, anything approaching to it does not circulate 
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This instrument imi- 


in Australia. It is placed on the pavilion of the Lockwood 
Press, with the other publications emanating from that estab- 
lishment, and it will not be surprising if it obtains the highest 
award of all journals entered in the class, The letter press 
is creditable, original articles bold and masterly, and the se- 
lections, a great feature in journalism, well chosen. The 
other publications on the pavilion of the Lockwood Press 
are: 1. The American Mail and Export Journal; 
ican Stationer; 3, the Paper Trade Journal; 4, the Miller's 
Journal; 5, Lockwood's ‘* Directory of the Paper Trade ;” 6, 
the ‘‘Stationer’s Price Book,” and miniature copies of some 


2, the Amer- 


of the publications, reduced by a process of photo-engraving, 
which is much appreciated in this country. 
Communications, circulars and price lists may be ad- 
dressed to THE MusicaL Courier correspondent, Box 86, 
G. P. O., Melbourne. H. 








Chicago Trade Notes. 
[CORRESPONDENCE OF THE COURIER. | 
Western Orrice Lockwoop Press, No. 8 Lakesipge BuiLpINGs, | 
Cuicaco, lll., February 7, 1881. 


RAINERD'S SONS, of Chicago and Cleveland, 
have just issued a complete general catalogue of their 
publications. It is quite compendious, 212 pages small oc- 
tavo, well printed, and contains an alphabetical list, includ- 
ing many classical compositions, with prices. 

“The Chicago Music Company,” Lewis & Newell mana- 
gers, are about issuing a new work for church use, to be en- 
titled ‘‘The Chapel Choir.” The cover design is neatly 
and tastefully engraved, and the book will contain the latest 
selections of anthems and chants for the use of choirs. It 
will be arranged for voices alone, without accompaniment, 

Lyon & Healy are just in receipt of an order from O. Dit- 
son & Co., of Boston, for one instrument per day for six 
weeks, This speaks for itself as regards the business of the 
firm. This house also reports trade in general as excellent; 
while the demand for Steinway’s small A grand pianos is 
said to be increasing wonderfully. 

The renting of pianos in Chicago this season has been, say 
the dealers, unprecedented. 

Business is reported brisk and firm from Chicago to the 
Golden Gate. 

The ‘Chicago Music Company” says that the success of 
Leslie & Randall’s new book has been much greater than was 
anticipated. Pr. G. M. 








Baltimore Trade Notes. 

OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT.] 
BaLTimorE, Md., February 10, 1881, 

HERE is but little new to record since I last wrote 

you. The manufacturers and dealers report trade dull, 
owing, to a great extent, to the weather, although Knabe & 
Co., and one or two others, keep their force of workmen 
busy as if the season was of the very busiest description. 
The organ trade especially seems to suffer; but this is due 
also to the sharp competition and the consequent reduction 
of former prices. Cheap organs of a common grade and 
construction, on the long payment plan, can be sold most 
readily, but the better class of goods is not a good invest- 
ment here at the present time. 
The various firms are full in stock, and will probably re- 
main so until the weather breaks. 


[FROM 





Oscar M. Newell, the pianist, who recently gave a couple 
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of concerts here, played between acts during the opera season 
of the Boston Ideal Company at the Academy of Music in 
the latter part of last week. He takes occasion to let the 
public know that the Weber piano is his choice. 

It is probable that Louis Blumenberg, the young violon- 
cello virtuoso, who is connected with the piano warerooms 
of Blumenberg Brothers, in this city, will shortly remove to 
New York. 

At McCaffrey’s music store, many of the ladies who are 
out shopping kill two birds with one stone; that is, they re- 
ceive their theatre tickets at the office in that establishment 
and lay in their purchases of sheet music at the same time, 
and Mr. Mac, as his friends dub him, never grumbles, no 
matter how big the crowd straying through his store. 

W. P. M. 





A Piano Litigation in Mobile. 
[CORRESPONDENCE OF THE COURIER. ] 
Mosi.e, Ala., February 7, 1881. 

BIT of piano litigation was lately decided in one 
of our State courts. It appears that several years ago 
the Schomacker Piano Company sold some pianos to J. H. 
Snow here. Mr. Snow disposed of them, and shortly after- 
ward the purchaser complained that they were not as good as 
represented, and as Mr, Snow had sold them with a guaranty 
for a certain number of years, he had to take them back. 
When the time came for a settlement with Schomacker, Mr. 
Snow demanded a reduction, This the Schomacker Com- 
declined to do, affirming that he gave written 
There being no disposition on the part of either 


pany no 
guaranty. 
to compromise, the matter was brought into the courts, and 
after a long trial, in which a number of witnesses were exam- 
ined, the jury rendered a decision in favor of the tilted 
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Standard Pianos and Official Reports. 
HAT do you think of the ‘Chouquet’ report 
just published in the London and Provincial Music 
Trades Review ?” asked a reporter of THE CouRIER as he 
stepped into Mr. Steinway’s private office one day last week. 
‘‘Assuming that it has been correctly translated,” answer- 


7 


ed Mr. Steinway, ‘‘there is nothing, absolutely nothing, to 
think about it. We can laugh at it. I see that the London 
and Provincial Music Trades Review, in an editorial article, 
handles M, Chouquet without gloves, exposing his ludicrous 
errors in historical facts, his obsequious adulation of the 
French piano manufacturers, not only of the three best 
makers, but also of the man who produces the cheapest trash 
known in piano building, and this leaves little to be added 
by me. I must say, however, that after the masterly reports 
on musical instruments, made by the celebrated M. Fetis, at 
the Paris Expositions of 1855 and 1867, the ignorance of his- 
torical facts, the many contradictions, the absurd praise of 
the French makers as to their alleged adherence to the old sys- 
tem of parallel stringing and non-use of the full iron frame, 
with many other errors displayed in M. Chouquet’s report, 
presents a very sorry spectacle indeed.” 

‘‘ For instance,” continued Mr. Steinway, ‘‘while congratu- 
lating the French makers for not getting infatuated with the 
Steinway system, which obtained such a brilliant success in 
1877” (meaning the Steinway overstrung grand piano patented 
in 1859), he in the same breath states that Pleyel, Wolff & Co. 
have attained very good results with the overstrung system, 
and calls Mangeot the servile imitator of Steinway. At the 
same time he falsely attributes to Steinway the invention of the 
full iron frame in 1867, which was first invented and patented 
by Alpheus Babcock in 1825, perfected by Conrad Meyer in 
1832, and still further enlarged upon by Jonas Chickering in 
1837. Again, while soundly berating the Germans for adopting 
the Steinway system, and stating that M. Erard adopted the 
‘duplex scale’ from Germany (when in reality this duplex 
scale was invented and patented in 1872, in America, Eng- 
land, and France, by Theodore Steinway, of New York), he 
adds that the English manufacturers have applied overstring- 
ing and metal frames only as a ‘comparative experiment.’ 
Now, look at this copy of the Loudon and Provincial Muste 
Trades Review, Nearly all its numerous piano advertisements 
show both the full iron frame and the overstrung system. His 
criticism on the American organs is extremely absurd, and, of 
course, there is no organ like the French. The French in- 
vented everything. But the most laughable part of Chouquet’s 
report is certainly that part in which he assails Alfred Dolge, 
accusing him using chemicals, and impregnating his 
felt with an ‘insupportable smell,’ and that for that reason 
the Parisian felt-makers ‘haven't had to fear Dolge in the 
United States.’ All I can say is, that the olfactory nerves of 
the American piano-makers must be sadly deficient, for they 
have failed thus far to discover what Chouquet seems to have 
nosed out. It is certain, however, that for many years past 
the only foreign hammer felt which has been used by any 
American piano makers, besides the excellent felt of Alfred 
Dolge, is that of Weickert, of Leipzig. Chouquet’s report is 
certainly the most ridiculous attempt to talk away facts. AsI 
said, one can only laugh at it, because the man was grossly 
ignorant on the subject, and, no doubt, derived his intorma- 
tion from the French manufacturers. This is one of the prin- 
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cipal reasons why standard piano manufacturers feel more and 
more disinclined to exhibit their goods even at world’s fairs, 
and particularly at local exhibitions —which they avoid.” 





** Now, look at this Paris musical jury of 1878,” added Mr. 
Steinway. ‘‘Six French jurors, mostly piano manufacturers, 
sat in judgment on the productions of their competitors. No 
wonder that, under such circumstances, the great piano man- 
ufacturers of America and England declined to exhibit. For 
a number of years we have forbidden our agents, both in 
America and abroad, to enter our pianos at any local fair for 
competition or even exhibition.” 

‘‘Are you afraid of competition ?” interrupted the reporter. 

‘Certainly not; but in all these local fairs these matters are 
decided, or at least strongly biased, by local influences and 
prejudice. For example, some years ago our agents in an 
American city entered our pianos against our instructions, 
and the instruments of a first class Boston maker, for exhibi- 
tion only, distinctly marking the instruments, ‘ Not for com- 
petition.’ The only other pianos—those of a country maker 
—received the first prize, $5, while a fat hog took a $25 pre- 
mium. Immediately there appeared all over the country 
flaming advertisements by the successful (?) piano manufact- 
urer, announcing that he had taken the first prize, although 
the pianos of Steinway & Sons, of New York, and Mr. —, 
of Boston, were there. It cost us many thousands of dollars,” 
concluded Mr. Steinway, ‘‘and endless trouble to explain 
matters to the general public, and then the most laughable 
part of the affair was that afterwards the happy possessor of 
the $5 prize and his agents claimed that Steinway and Mr. 
, of Boston, were afraid to compete with him. Don't 
you see, now, why manufacturers of standing, with a first 
class reputation, keep away from exhibitions if they can? And 
do not such absurd ‘official reports’ as this one of M. Chou- 
quet fully justify them in doing so ?” 





The Official Report of the Paris Exhibition. 


[From the London and Provincial Music Trades Review. } 
_— GUSTAVE CHOUQUET, the official 

“‘reporter” of the Paris Exhibition of 1878, has issued 
his report in a closely written pamphlet of sixty-eight pages. 
The greater part of the book French instru- 
ments, but we append the details, giving the gist only of 
such portions as are of little interest to the English and 
American music trades, and freely translating the rest in full. 

INTRODUCTION. 

The jury on musical instruments was made up as follows: M. Gevaert, 
president; Liszt (an honorary member who did not attend); Dr. Hanslick, 
vice president, B. Berend (United States), secretary; G. Chouquet, re- 
porter; Dr. Stainer (described as of England, organist); D. C. Sedano; O. 
Hegar; Reber; Thibouville-Lamy, French maker of stringed instruments; 
J. Armigaud, professor of the violin; Vervoitte; and Bord, piano maker. 
Thus there were two Austrian, one each of Belgian, American, English, 
Spanish and Swiss jurors, and six French jurors. 

After preliminary paragraphs, M. Chouquet declares there were nearly 
soo exhibitors of musical instruments, of whom 224 were French. Twen- 
ty-five nations were represented, but Germany was not. He tells us that 
‘* France continues to occupy the first rank and to distinguish itself by 
imagination, the love of progress, the beauty of its ¢/méres, taste, ele- 
gance, and finish of work. The jury (six of them French) were unani- 
mous in recognizing these masterly qualities in French manufactures.” 
M. Chouquet continues; “On the request of several foreign jurors, anx- 
ious to return to their own country, the jury, to accelerate their work, 
divided themselves into three sections, the first for keyboard, the second 
for stringed, and the third for wind instruments. The members of the 
second and third sections joined to form one delegation, at the sittings of 
which the members of the first section took part as often as circumstances 
permitted, It is obvious that this plan did not forbid separate investiga- 
tion and visits, but it presented this inconvenience, that the jury of the 
first section, absorbed by a laborious and fatiguing task, could not hear a 
single bowed or wind instrument; and reciprocally the members of the 
jury appointed to judge the last two categories of instruments found it 
impossible to try at their best the organs, harmoniums, and pianos in the 
Exhibition. On the other hand, the instruments of percussion, the exotic 
instruments, and musical editions were the objects of a collective exami- 
nation.” 


is devoted to 


I. PIPE ORGANS, 

M. Chouquet gives a very elaborate description of this class, witha 
specification of the great Cavaillé-Coll organ, and other details of the ex- 
hibits of MM. Rieger & Son, M. Merklin, MM. Abbey, MM. Stoltz, M. 
Fermis, M. Férat, M. A. Gavioli, and others we cannot now cite. 

II, ORGUES EXPRESSIVES, OR HARMONIUMS, ACCORDIONS, OTHER 
INSTRUMENTS, WITH FREE REEDS, &C, 

“If there be an industry which since 1855 has taken prodigious develop- 
ments, it is the manufacture of organs with free reeds, called ‘ express- 
ives,’ As everybody knows, the harmonium isa French creation. Need 
we recall that we owe it to Greni¢, and that it dates from 1810?” (In a 
foot-note M. Chouquet says: “If we were to write a * History of the Har- 
monium’ we should have to speak of the origin of this instrument, and con- 
sequently to mention several names before that of Grenié, among others 
those of Kratzenstein, of Kachwitz, and the Abbé Vogler. Greni¢é took 
out his first patent in 1803."") ‘* Have we need to enumerate the improve- 
ments successively introduced by MM. Fourneaux, Debain, Martin, 
Alexandre, and Mustel, in the construction of harmoniums? Nobody is 
ignorant of the fact that in applying to the ‘ orgue expressif’ his ameliora- 
tions in 1834, Debain associated several stops with a single keyboard, 
and consequently gained a great variety of ¢éméres. All those who 
are engaged in the manufacture of instruments will likewise recollect that 
Martin, of Provins, devised the ‘percussion,’ the ‘prolongment,’ and the 
‘expression a la main,’ which have served as the point of departure for 
many other remarkable inventions, and among others those of M. Mustel, 
creator of the ‘ double expression’ in 1854, and of the ‘forte expressif’ in 
1858 
“The degree of perfection which the makers of French harmoniums 
have attained since 1855 has created for them numerous imitators, and 
afterward redoubtable competitors, abroad. The Germans copy them, the 
English, and especially the Americans, exert themselves to carry off (ex- 
éever) the rich markets of the other hemisphere. It is in the United States 
especially that they have had to maintain an extraordinary conflict. In 
that country was imagined a new system of blowing the bellows—inhal- 
ing instead of exhaling the wind. Mason & Hamlin, of Boston, are 
placed at the head of American makers, and since 186: they have not 
ceased to perfect the mechanism of the instruments to which their name 
remainsattached, The jury have only praises to award them, and particu- 
larly to their ‘orgues expressives,’ from the instrument with only one stop 





to the harmonium with seven or more stops, two keyboards and complete 








pedals, distinguished by a sweet, equal and round tone, by the simplicity 
of their mechanism, and the by solidity of their construction. 

“* However, we must fully admit on the question of decorative taste, as 
well as from the point of view of variety of ¢/méres, and of the resources 
which they offer to vertuosos, the ‘orgues expressives’ of the American 
makers appear to us inferior to those of the French makers. When Messrs. 
Mason & Hamlin and their competitors ornament their instruments with 
pipe tops, they do not hesitate to paint the pipes. It is possible that showy 
colors charm the sight of amateurs of the Far West and of South America, 
but they wound the eyes of an artist. On the other hand, we ought to 
admire the beauty of the wood which the English and the Americans 
employ. In the construction of their instruments they aim at solidity, 
and never lose sight of the fact that their work is destined to brave the 
heat of coal fires, a broiling sun, or the most rapid atmospheric changes. 

* We shall enumerate later on all the manufacturers and their auxiliaries 
who have obtained prizes. and we shall now only allude to those who 
have distinguished themselves by novelties. 

“* In the first rank we shall place M. Victor Mustel. 
application to the harmonium of the ‘voix céleste’ and of the haif-stop 
which he calls the ‘ harpe éolienne,’ a half-stop which we have found in 
an American organ under the name of the ‘sourdine.’ This manufacturer 
invented in 1865 the ‘typophone,’ and in 1878 the ‘métaphone.'"’ (Two 
pages follow of descriptions of these inventions.) 

‘*In MM. Alphonse Rodolphe, Alexandre & Co., Christophe & Etienne, 
and Couty & Liné, we meet manufacturers who work in view of musicians, 
and who are obliged to produce works of art at moderate prices. The 
jucy in examining the varied exhibits of M. Rodolphe have satisfied them- 
selves that this manufacturer copies nobody, and that he has special 
methods of manufacture. He has submitted to us an harmonium of 7% 
stops of great power, and in it we have remarked the percussion applied 
to the pedalier."’ (Brief descriptions follow of the exhibits of MM. Alex- 
andre, Christophe & Etienne, and Couty & Liné.) 

“ To sum up, the industry of instruments with free reeds is more and 
more prosperous in England and the United States and also in France, 
though we do not see that since 1867 it has added much to the resources of 
which it had already the disposal. It is especially from the point of view 
of artistic production at moderate prices that there is a sensible progress 
in all countries. The manufacturers of harmoniums have recourse to 
division of labor, to able auxiliaries, such as the manufacturers of key- 
boards, reeds, keys, &c., aiding them quickly, well, and at a low price.”’ 

IlIl.——PIANOS. 

‘The Exhibition of 1878 offered this particularity, that we were permit- 
ted to see, on the one side, what was the piano at its origin and, on the 
other, to what degree of perfection it has now attained. M. Krauss had 
exhibited the first essays of Cristofori, of Marius and of Schroeter, those 
makers who at few years’ distance conceived the idea of hammers striking 
the strings either from above or below, replacing the quills inserted ina 
jack, which twanged the strings to make them vibrate. In preferring 
striking to twanging the strings, and in substituting for the harpsichord an 
instrument which was soon destined to be called the pianoforte, and which 
to-day we very improperly call the piano, Cristofori, Marius and Schroeter 
simply reverted to the ‘clavichord’ of the Middle Ages. But if the differ- 
ence is already great between the ‘cembalo a martellini’ of Cristofori, or 
the hammer harpsichord of Marius and the clavichord, with bits of metal 
or wood which did duty for the hammers, the dissemblance is even greater 
still between the mechanisms conceived at the commencement of the eight- 
eenth century and the double escapement action invented by Pierre Erard, 
Thus wills the law of progress 

**We have not to retrace the history of the inventions and improvements 
of the best makers of Germany, England, France, Austro-Hungary and 
the United States. It suffices that we should mention here the recent in- 
novations which appear to us worthy of remark. But before entering in 
to any details on this subject, it will be advisable to give an idea of the 
total of business to which the manufacture of pianos has attained. We 
can judge of the importance it has acquired by the fact that in France 
alone it gives occupation to 5,000 workmen, and sets in motion fifteen 
M. Bord, a member of the jury of class 13, 


To him we owe the 


millions of francs yearly. 
alone employs 450 workmen, and makes per annum 3,800 pianos, three- 
fourths of which are intended for export. As the production of the United 
States, Engiand, Austro-Hungary and other nations exhibiting becomes 


; more active, we may well ask if it will not soon exceed the demand 


“The contest has necessarily been very keen between piano makers, and 
each country has sought to distinguish itself. The jury is pleased to take 
all these efforts into consideration; but it has ascertained that very few of 
the houses are self-supplying, and that, thanks to manufacturers of acces- 
sories, many of the piano makers of to-day are no more than fitters up of 
portions bought elsewhere. Most of those who habitually, and not ex- 
ceptionally, manufacture grand pianos appear to resign themselves to one 
prejudice, the power of. the instrument. In augmenting it they forget that 
the tone too often gains force at the expense of quality (d/stinction). In 
this article, among French and foreign makers of the front rank, we pro- 
pose to cite at least the divers systems which prolong the sound, and to 
designate that which, in the construction and the mechanism of pianos, 
appears to us the most interesting. 

“The three French houses who, in preceding exhibitions, have obtained 
the highest awards, preserve their incontestable superiority, and the vari- 
ous models of pianos which they make continue to serve as types to imi- 
tators of all countries. These imitations of their instruments surprise the 
less, as they are generally made by their old foremen (chefs de leurs 
ateliers). Every master founds a school, and numerous are the pupils 
which Erard and Pleyel have formed. 

“That which strikes us at once in the magnificent instruments exhibited 
by the firm of Erard is less the princely luxury with which several of them are 
decorated, than the beauty, the finish of the work and the excellence of 
the process of manufacture to which they owe their glory. Since the brill 
iant and glowing (46ruyaxts) successes obtained in 1867 by Mr. Steinway, 
many makers have allowed themselves to be deceived (sedu7re) by two 
innovations which he has realized—the employment of iron and over- 
stringing. It is true this system was only half new, as before 1867 the idea 
of a frame or tubes of iron had already been tried in France and even in 
the United States. But as every striking success createsan iufatuation 
more or less justified, we have seen during the last ten years the German 
manufacturers hasten to follow Mr. Steinway. The English and French 
manufacturers have shown more reserve in the adoption of metal, and 
seem to apply over-stringing only as a comparative experiment. 

“The firm of Erard in adopting metallic frames and bars have remained 
faithful to the system of parallel stringing. We congratulate them. The 
jury have strongly admired their grand pianos, which have truly excep- 
tional qualities, power and roundness of tone, fullness in the bas», and a 
manageable and perfectly regulated touch ( /avier docile et parfattement 
regie). In an excellent concert piano, with a compass of eigh octaves, 
MM. Erard have introduced a ‘duplex scala.’ The reporter does not think 
that this idea, imported from Germany, ought to come into common use. He 
finds that this manner of prolonging the string, in order that it may obtain 
more resonance, gives a very feeble result for the grave compilation it in- 
troduces into the construction of the instrument. Again, is there not some 
risk that the effect of sonority which the ‘duplex scala’ procures when a 
piano is new and well tuned will disappear when the instrument has lost 
the perfect unison between the lengths of the string utilized for the attack 
and that destined only to vibrate by its influence? In our opinion this 
discord cannot fail to manifest itself promptly enough. 

“The firm of Pleyel Wolff & Co, have introduced in the concert pianos 





they have exhibited an innovation of the same kind, but simpler in exe- 
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tave to be raised by the corresponding notes of the seventh octave; 
the strings which ought to vibrate by influence, being precisely those 
which are struck (atfagu¢es) on the instrument, should then and should 
always be found in tune, more or less, as the piano itself is well tuned, It 
will be seen that this is in effect the ‘duplex scala,’ but simplified. How- 
ever, as the effect is feeble, we doubt if MM. Pleyel Wolff & Co. will per- 
sist in the experiment. 

“This firm, inimical to routine, and directed by a chief who is at once 
an artist and a savant, have surrendered themselves to a study of the com- 
parative advantages of parallel and over stringing. In their concert 
pianos they have adopted metal in a proportion convenient to resist the 
strain on the frames now used, But they elect to use wrought in prefer- 
ence to cast iron, and they thereby gain the double advantage of a greater 
lightness in construction and of less danger from the point of view of 
breakage. The firm of Pleyel Wolff & Co. have exhibited instruments of 
a fine and refined (arst/nguée) tone, the touch being easy ( /aciée), and the 
precise action of the damper and of the mechanism permitting a pianist to 
mould the sound to his taste, so to speak, The progressive spirit which 
wnimates the firm is recognized in two novelties—the transposing 
keyboard and the tonal pedal. Nothing can be more ingenious 
than this first apparatus. It consists of an auxiliary keyboard of 
six octaves only, which is placed on the keyboard of the ordi- 
nary seven octave piano. The keyboard can then be made to slide 
either to flat or sharp according to the degree of transposition 
which it is desired to effect. The exact correspondence of the movable 
with the hxed keyboard is assured by simple means. The apparatus is so 
well constructed that the most rapid and complicated music can be per- 
formed with neatness and without the least effort. The transposing key- 
board appears to us likely to render great service, it being light and easily 
worked, and conseguently preferable to all those which have hitherto been 
invented. 

“We cannot affirm that the tonal pedal is destined to obtain the same 
success. Without doubt we appreciate the resources which it aseures to 
musicians and extemporizers, We recognize that it presents this remark- 
able advantage, that it only allows the fundamental notes of the tone to 
vibrate. But we believe that organists will make greater use of this in- 
vention than ordinary pianists. Seeing that it demands that the fingers 
shall not only glide over the seven-octave keyboard of the instrument, but 
also press down the keys of another little keyboard of an octave by the 
aid of which the tonal pedal acts, an amateur will find that it makes too 
great demands on his dexterity; and possibly he is right. 

“The firm of Henri Herz have presented pianos of different models of 
a fine and agreeable tone, and all with parallel strings. If the qualities of 
these instruments have not changed, and remain familiar to everybody, we 
do not complain—quite the contrary. Why modify that which is good? 
Too often, nowadays, instrumental manufacture has changed its 
methods for the pleasure only of change; and what does it gain by these 
modifications? The thing is worse than it was at first. M. Henri 
Herz has wished, however, to prove that he is open to reasonable convic- 
tions, and that if he conserves the plans which have assured the fortune 
of his establishment, he is n> retrograde spirit. He has, theretore, pre- 
sented something new, and he has exhibited a concert piano to which he 
has applied the Caldera-Brossa mechanism. This mechanism is ingenious, 
and we should know it. In the ‘mélopiano’ (thus the new instrument is 
called) a series of little hammers are put in motion by a clockwork mech- 
anism, and are maintained by very rapid strokes on the strings in vibra- 
tion, striking them near the pins. The foot, by means of a special pedal, 
graduates the action of this mechanism; but the repetiticn of the notes, 
rapidly as itis executed by this mechanical process, does not cause the 
sensation which a sustained sound gives, and resembles rather a sort of 
rolling or a tremolo. = 

“ We would remark, em f/assant, that the efforts of some inventors to 
assure to the piano the advantage of sustained sounds, and to thus remedy 
the pretended dryness (s¢che? esse) ot this instrument, have been made in 
a false direction. In the piano the sound dies rapidly, it is true; but 
this rapid extinction of sound lends itself to all sorts of delicate nuances, 
which the executant cannot obtain on an organ, where the sound is pro- 
longed at will, The human voice alone has the privilege of making itself 
heard in notes short without dryness (sécheresse), and prolonged without 


fatigue forthe auditor. Each instrument ought to guard its character, 


and the piano, the sound of which is quick, ought to remain the piano. | 








| 
| 
| 
| 


For the rest, thanks to the sweet and rather dull (¢erme) tone which is | 


proper to it, we can listen to it for along time without fatigue; but who 
would care to affirm that he could listen toa harmonium, or even, per- 
haps, a church organ, during several hours without a feeling of lassitude ? 

“M. Ebrbar, of Vienna, has exhibited pianos with arched soundboards 
of good construction, and he has devised a mechanical process to prolong 
the sound. This apparatus, placed above the ordinary damper, allows the 


does M. Baudet ignore the fact that the vertical harpsichord is an inven- 
tion which dates back to the sixteenth century? This manufacturer, a 
man of an inquiring mind, obtains a tone resembling that of stringed in- 
struments in the instrument which he wrongly calls a * piano quatuor,’ and 
which resembles, if we mistake not, that which in 1867 he called a ‘ piano 
violin.’” (The clavecin 4 archet by the mechanician Hohlfeld, dates back 
to 1757.) “ He has exhibited also a‘ piano chanteur,’ in which he places a 
reservoir of air in the keyboard, the keys being struck on this reservoir, 
which communicates the air to vibrating plates (/ames), and accordingly, 
as the keys are more or less rapidly struck, a more or less detached sound 
is obtained. Lastly, he has submitted a piano in which he places two iron 
bracings across the strings, in order that power and resistance should be 
both central and counterbalanced. The jury has not to decide if this sys- 
tem is anterior to that of M. Soufleto, 

“ The innovations of foreign manufacturers, like those of the French 
makers, can be considered, partly from the point of view of solidity, 
partly from that of tone and partly under the report of the price they ob- 
tain. 

* The Russians, as well as most of the Austro-Hungarian makers, seem 
particularly desirous to obtain a powerful tone, and they evidently do not 
ignore any of the methods of manufacture in use in the United States and 
Germany. The reporter is obliged to call attention to the fact that the 
‘sustaining pedal’ of Steinway is only a very little modified imitation of 
the knee swell (genouz//ére) of the ‘orgue expressif,’ and that the ‘piano aA 
prolongement’ of the firm of Alexandre dates from the Exhibition of 1855. 
Must it be added that, the Germans have made many very similar essays, 
and have we need to name the ‘pédale scandée,’ the ‘pédale Zachariz,’ 
resonant tubes, &c.? 

“In examining the concert piano of seven and a quarter octaves of M. 
Charles M. Schroeder, an instrument of very striking tone, we have no- 
ticed the employment of the ‘dulpex scala.’ M. Becker has also intro- 
duced it in one of the fine grand pianos which he exhibited. In another of 
his models this last named maker attaches the strings under the wrest 
plank, a method which occasions breakages and renders the replacement 
of a string very difficult. In short, M, Becker seems an active investiga- 
tor, and we are not surprised that he is placed at the head of the Russian 
manufacturers. 

**M. Cuypen, of the Hague, appears to be inspired by the system of M. 
Kaps, of Dresden. He has exhibited a grand piano, 1.76m. by 1.36m., 
with triple superposition of crossed strings (double overstrung). The jury 
examined with interest the plan of this maker, and they do not believe that 
this new model is likely to obtain success, on account of its too great com- 
plication. The restringing of a string ought never to present serious diffi- 
culty. 

“Better advised, Messrs. J. & J. Hopkinson, Brinsmead & Co., and 
Hubert & Huni, bave sought to simplify the mechanism of the piano. The 
jury are pleased to award prizes (4 récompenser) to these distinguished 
makers, and they find the double escapement mechanism of J. & J. Hop- 
kinson very ingenious. These three firms are au courant with the inno- 
vations of piano manufacture; they show themseives wisely progressive, 
and seem to prefer parallel to over stringing. We have not been surprised 
to see that Messrs. Brinsmead & Co. have profited by and have perfected 
the pedal conceived by Montal and the bridge of reverberation (chevalet 
répercuteur) of William Frederic Collard. 

“Mr. Edgar Brinsmead has published in English a short but substantia) 
‘ History of the Pianoforte,’ which concludes with a list of inventions pat- 
ented from 1693 to 1876. This document is very interesting, especially 
from the point of view of English manufacture. The gaps which French, 
Germans and Americans could point out in it seein to us easy to fill. On 
page 43 may be found the double escapement action of Messrs. Brinsmead, 
by the side of other sketches no less instructive, and at page 60 is printed 
the upright piano mechanism of these manufacturers. 

* It will be seen that, among all the things we have just passed rapidly 
in review, nothing could operate as a sort of revolution such as that which 
American manufacturers inaugurated in 1867. The grand piano with 
double keyboard by MM. Mangeot—who in their other instruments show 
themselves the servile imitators of Mr. Steinway—the double keyboard 
piano of these makers of Nancy alone can be considered as in any way 
absolutely new. The idea was conceived by M. Joseph Wieniawski, and 
it is but natural that we should owe it to an eminent virtuoso. It allows, 


| in fact, the establishment of a distinction between the results by which the 


public profit and those which benefit the executant.’’ (Here follows a not 
very clear but a lengthy description of an invention which has already 
been fully described in these columns, and which has failed to gain ac- 


| ceptance in England.) 


** After having said that which appears to us most essential on the sub- 
ject of experiments of piano manufacturers, it remains for us to speak of 
their auxiliaries, the makers of actions, keyboards, felts, strings, &c. 


| These industries, numerous and for a long time past flourishing in our 


damper to be suspended or to fall by means of a special pedal. The 


foreign jurors appeared to attach great store by this innovation; but that 
which especially charmed the reporter and the entire jury was the quality 
of the tone of the grand oblique piano exhibited by the Viennese manu- 
tacturer 

“M, Bord, placed Aors concours by his position as member of the jury, 
had a very varied exhibit, comprising grand pianos, both parallel and 


overstrung. The jury particularly remarked the upright pianos, and the | 
reporter congratulates him in being able to deliver instruments of great 
solidity at a very low price. This manufacturer never employs iron 
frames, and seems to prefer the mixed system to any other—wooden bra- 
cings behind and four bracings of iron in front, by means of which the 
strain of the strings is placed, as it were, between two elements of resist- 
ance. Like several of his rivals, he attaches to his wrest plank a steel pin 
plate, two or three millimétres thick, so that the pin rests on the steel plate 


when by chance it finds the grain of the wood too soft 
M. Gaveau, a manufacturer studious and full of experience, has pre- 


| 


country, have taken a still greater extension. France, which created 
them, retains its superiority. The piano actions made by Schwander & 
Herburger and M. de Rohden continue to be adopted throughout the 
whole of Europe; and their establishments, so well furnished with tools 


| (outil/és), can serve as models to their rivals Messrs. Gehrling, Bony, and 
| other makers of talent. These able auxiliaries of manufacturers now find 


serious competition abroad among those of Germany and the United 
States; this specialty more than one country endeavors to wrest from us, 


| and the happy efforts of M. Tang Jensen, of Copenhagen, merit eulogistic 


mention. 

“In the matter of portions of pianos it is only justice to cite especially 
Messrs. Duval, Ch. & F. J. Monti, and Chevrel, who have progressed in 
their industries. 

“The American, Mr. Dolge, aspires to dethrone the European manu- 
facturers of felts. Until now, M. Bilion and his Parisian rivals have not 
had to fear their rival in the United States, because he uses chemical proc- 
esses which have the disadvantage of impregnating the felt with an 
insupportable smell; they will, however, find in him a redoubtable ad- 
versary on the day when he shall have remedied the defect which we have 


| thus criticised. 


sented pianos of different models, and all executed with much care. He | 
does not ignore any of the experiments made by MM. Quentin of Bourges, 
Camille, Pleyel, Bacquié, and Colin of Toul; and taking up attempts which 
have not been crowned with success, he has imagined a system of string- 
ing in which the bridge is placed in the middle of the soundboard. The 
jury especially remarked the good results M. Gaveau has obtained ina 
semi-oblique piano 

“M. Kriegelstein employs a full iron frame, and this system appears to 
1s simple and of proved solidity. 

*M. Soufleto has constructed a grand concert piano with iron frame, 
and without bracings to withstand the strain of the strings, which are par- 
allel. The weight of this instrument oughtto be enormous, and the jury 
inclines to think that the strain of the strings is out of proportion with the 
force of resistance of the frame. Time will decide whether this manu- 
facturer is not deceived in his calculations 

M. Tessereau has constructed upright pianos with bracings in hollow 
iron, and which is capable of being divided in two to facilitate transport. 

“ M. Gaidon has imagined a model of a vertical upright piano which by 


mechanism can be instantly transformed into a grand piano. 

‘"“M. Baudet believes he has a novelty in exhibiting an ordinary ver- 
tical piano, Has he forgotton numerous essays of this kind? William 
Stodart, in January, 1795, took out a patent for his vertical piano.* In 
1825 Charreyre constructed a vertical piano with two keyboards. And 


* Stodart’s 1795 patent was really for “An upright grand piano in the 
form of a bookcase,” the “grand principle"’ of the invention being “ that 
both the hammers and dampers after performing are returned by weight.”’ 
— Translator. 





* France manufactures with success copper wire, which it sells largely, 
but it continues to remain tributary to England and America for its steel 
wires. 

* Those which William Dick Houghton has exhibited are of fine steel, 
and appear to us of good quality. 

**To sum up, this important section of class 13 does honor to contempo- 
rary manufacture. After a very attentive examination of these pianos of 
all styles, the reporter concludes that the grand, like the upright piano, has 
now arrived at the state of the typical instrument. Here lies danger, ac- 
cording to his views, in changing its character; and we ought to recollect 
that, created as a chamber instrument, it loses its best qualities when it is 
forced into strife against the sound of a powerful orchestra. In spite of a 
happy attempt on a gigaatic model by the firm of Erard, the reporter be- 
lieves that the model of the grand piano, par excellence, is that of a me- 
dium size; it is this type of medium dimensions which has best inspired 
not only the firms of Erard, Pleyel Wolff & Co., and Henri Herz, but also 
Messrs. Gaveau, Hubert & Huni, A. Thibout & Co., Brinsmead & Sons, 
Gunther, Bernareggi, Hals, Mme. Veuve, Phil. Herz & Nephew, and sev- 
eral others. The reporter does not hesitate in preferring parallel to over 
stringing, and wrought to cast iron.” 

The following sections of the report are occupied by descriptions of the 
exhibits of bowed instruments, harps, guitars, &c., wind instruments, in- 
struments of p ion, ical instruments, exotic instruments and 
musical editions, and a brief summary is added in conclusion. 








THE ANNOTATED PARIS PRIZE LIST. 

In the official report just published of the Paris Exhibition 
of 1878, the list is again given of the prize winners, with, in 
certain cases, special remarks made in the ‘‘annotated” prize 
list. Most of those remarks concern French firms only. We 
append a translation of the list, so far as Great Britain and 


the United States are concerned. 
PIPE ORGANS, 

Sixteen French exhibitors and one Austrian. 

REED ORGANS, HARMONIUMS, ETC. 

Gold Medails.—Mustel, France; Debain et Cie, France; Mason & Hamlin 
(no remarks made), United States; and Rudolphe, France. 

Silver Medais.--Gilbert L. Bauer, Great Britain. Harmoniums of good 
quality and of agreeable tone. 

Clough & Warren, United States, Harmoniums of various models and 
of good construction, employing the Scribner tubes. 

Besides 3 French firms. 

Bronse Medals.—B, Shoniger, United States. Harmoniums of sweet and 
agreeable tone. 

Dominion Organ Company, Canada. 
tion, simple and cheap (peu cofteux), 

Besides 9 French firms. 

Honorable Mentions.—Brown & Son, Great Britain. Harmoniums cheap 
(4 bon marché) and of sweet tone. 

Lachenel & Co., Great Britain. 
d’acier, timbres variés. 

J, Hillier, Great Britain. Harmonium on the ordinary system, combined 
with the American organ, register doing duty for pedal, and stops 
placed in front and at the side. 

Besides 3 French and 1 Austrian firm, and a collaborateur (Mr, 
Trowbridge, of Mason & Hamlin). 

PIANOFORTES., 

Gold Medal.—J. & J. Hopkinson (no remark). 

Silver Medals.—Brinsmead & Sons (no remark). 

Dolge, United States. Felts prepared by a new chemical process, sound- 
boards, wood carefully chosen and well manufactured. 

W. Dick Houghton, Great Britain. Piano strings. 

Wornum & Son, Great Britain. Happy innovation to gain length in the 
Strings. 

Stieff, United States. Square and oblique piano of seven and a third 
octaves overstrung. In the square piano the dampers are placed be- 
low the hammers, which obliges them to be made longer (dans le piano 
carré les étouffoirs sont placés au-dessous des marteaux, ce qui 
oblige a faire ceux-ci plus longs). Agreeable and sufficiently powertui 
tone. 

Besides 19 French, 1 Belgian, 1 Spanish, 2 Danish, 2 Russian, 3 Swiss, and 
12 Austrian makers. 

Bronze Medals.—Challen & Son, Great Britain. Upright pianos, cheap 
and solidly constructed (pianos droits 4 bon marché, solidement con- 
struits). 

W. H. & G. H. Dreaper, Great Britain. Pianos of an agreeable 
tone, with soundboard of a peculiar disposition (d'une disposition 
particuliére). 

C. Meyer & Son, United States. Square and upright pianos, over- 
strung; the head of this firm, Conrad Meyer, claims the invention of 
the iron frame in 1832. 

H. B. Whitehead Brothers, Great Britain. 
quality. 

Besides 37 French, 1 Dutch, 4 Belgian, 3 Swiss, 4 Austrian, ; Italian, 1 
Russian, 3 Spanish, and 1 Danish prize winners. 

Honorable Mentions.—Barratt & Robinson, Great Britain. Upright pianos 
at a very moderate price. 

W. Schaeffer, United States. Square overstrung piano, good tone but 
faulty repetition (sonore mais ne répéte bien). 

Besides 13 French and several toreign exhibitors. 

STRINGED INSTRUMENTS. 

Gold Medai.—Gand & Bernardel Brothers. 

Silver Medal.—Albert, United States (no description), and several foreign 
makers. 

Bronze Medails.—Chanot, Great Britain. Good make (donne facture). 

Besides several foreign exhibitors and foreign honorable mentions. 

WIND INSTRUMENTS, 

Gold Medals.—P. Goumas & Co., France, 42 wind instruments in wood—a 
complete family of claricnets and saxophones, oboes, conical and 
cylindrical flutes, bassoons, after M. Jancourt’s system, perfect in tune 
ant quly of tone, saxophones on the patented system of the double 


Harmoniums of good construc- 


Concertinas chromatiques A lames 


Felts for pianos of good 


Besson, France. Metal instruments of elegant form, fine quality of 
tone and great exactness (justesse). 

C. Mahillon, Belgium. Instruments in wood and metal—family of 
clarionets of good quality, very good cylindrical flute, pla to per- 
fection by M. Dumont, trombones a pistons,a very varied exhibit, 
comprising instruments of percussion. 

Bronze Medals.—W. F . Seefeldt, United States. Metal instruments con- 
structed by manufacturers who are yet beginners, but who should be 
encouraged. 

MM. Lehnert, United States. Metal instruments, systéme A rotation, of 
good make. 

Besides 16 foreign makers. 

Honorable Mentions.—Wallis. Great Britain. Wood instruments—conical 
flutes well made, the F sharp exact (juste), enormous hole for the B, 
good flageolets, moderate price. 

Besides several foreign makers. 
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The Musical and Dramatic Courier. 


Devoted to Music and the Drama. 

B Ge ary as its name purports, is intended to cover the musical and 

dramatic field. With a full sense of the responsibility this purpose 
involves, its publisher proposes to give the American public an active, in- 
telligent newspaper, devcid of factitious surroundings, courteous in ex- 
pression, free in opinion, and entirely independent. he need of such a 
journal is apparent, and on such a basis the support of artists and of the 
people may reasonably be expected. It has no partisan aims to sub- 
serve, and it will give the news and all fresh cor interesting informa- 
tion that may be of value in its line. It will also give, as Becctedore. 
close attention to trade interests, and with its frequent issue must serve 
as the best and most important medium for advertisers. 

Any information our readers may wish to obtain shall be cheerfully 
given, and prompt replies will be made to all inquiries addressed to us on 
= subjects of interest to the trade. 

UBSCRIPTION (including postage, invariably in advance)—Yearly, $4; 
Single Copies, Ten Cents. 

Rates ror ADVERTISING (per inch)—-Three Months, $20; Six Months, 
$40; Nine Months, $60; Twelve Months, $80. 

Advertisements for the current week must be handed in by 10 A. M. on 
Thursday. 

All remittances for subscriptions or advertising must be made by check, 
—_ or money order, payable to the order of aged Locxwoop, Pub- 
disher. 

Communications on all trade matters are earnestly solicited. Address 


HOWARD LOCKWOOD, Publisher, 
P. O. Box 3893. 74 Duane Street, New York. 


Western Office: 8 Lakeside Building, Cuicaco, Itt, P. G. Monrog, 
General Manager. 
Philadelphia Office: No. 407 Walnut Street. Ju_as Viennor, Gen’l 


Manager. 
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- Professional Cards. 


JULIAN FRANCISCO, 
Primo Tenore, 


Steinway Hall, N. Y. City. 


W. E. G. EVANS, 


Professor Vocal Music, 





~ [This deermeens i been established to, to an mem- 
bers of the musical and theatrical professions an oppor- 
tunity of keeping their names and addresses before the 
public, Cards under this heading will be inserted for 
$:o per year each. ] 








JOSEPH ALI, 


Cornet, 


RICH: ARD ARNOL D, 
Violin, 572 Lexington ave., N. Y. City. 
A. BERNSTEIN, 
Violin, 


PROF. BEL LOIS, 


Cornet Soloist, 
North’s Music Store, 1308 Chestnut Street, Phila., Pa 


OSCAR COON, 


Arranger of Band Music, 67 West sth st., N.Y. City. 


125 Hall, St, Brooklyn. 


126 East rath st., NN. Y. City. 








DR. LEOPOLD DAMROSCH, 


L eader of Orchestra, 142 East 47th st st.,N. Y.C ity. 


a. RB DEVERELL, 
Band Leader, 300 Fifteenth st., 


Brooklyn. 


H. B. DODWORTH, 
Band Leader, 5 East 14th st., N. Y, City. 


S. GILMORE, 


Band Leader, 
MISS EMMA BUTLER, 


With Cecelia Crisp Combination, en route. 


P 


61 West rath st., N. Y. City. 


EDWARD CHAPM.: AN, 
Comedian, 
Simmonds & Brown, 863 Broadway, N. Y. City. 
JULIUS RISCH, 
Violin, 34 Bond st., N. Y. City. 


EDWARD LEFEBRE, 


Saxophone, 908 Dean st., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


ADOLPH NEUENDORFF, 








Cc onductor, Germania Theatre, N. 4 City. 
F. L E TSCHE, 
Trombone, 318 East roth st., N. Y. City. 
WILLIAM ROBERTSON, 
Band Master, _393 Bowery, N -¥.C ity. 
CHARLES R. T HORNE, ap 
Ui nion s Square | Theatre, 5 -¥. City. 
ALFRED L. SIMPSON, 
Musical Director, Harrison ne, . 
1495 Broadway, N - City. 


CHAS. F. WERNIG, 


L eader, Twenty- third Regiment Armory, Brooklyn. 


F. W. ZAULIG, 
Musica! Director. Specially re-engaged for Soldene 
English Opera Co. (3d Grand Tour in Saeriee) 





3u1 East qth s st., -¥. . Cit ty. 
JOSEPH HEL FRICH, 
Violin, 108 First st., N. Y. City. 
HOWARD REYNOLDS, 


Cornet Soloist. For Cornet mangement ' address 
J. Howard Foote, at Maiden Lane, Ye 


PROF. E. P. CHASE, 


Piano and Organ. Address Chickering & S 
corner 18th st. and sth ave., N. Y. 


JOHN C. FILLMORE, 


Pianoforte, Organ, and Theory, 
Milwaukee College, Milwaukee, Wis. 


ity. 


| 


WIL L L AM PAUL BOWN, 


MINNIE VINING, 


Engaged Season of 1880-81 Wallack’s Theatre, 
Care of E. Kenneddy, 481 Eighth st., N. Y. Cit ity 


Mrs. HARRIET CLARK, 


Vocal Instruction, 


8 E. 24th st., near Madison sq., N. Y. City. 





FRANCISCO FANCIULLI, 


so West 16th st., N. Y. City. 


Vocal Instruction, 


LEO KOFLER, 


anist of St. Paul’s Chapel, 
ulture. 





Voice a 





GEO. BOWRON, 
Musical Director, 
Theatre. 


SALVATORE DE CARLO, 


Piccolo and Flute. Pu ils received. 
ave., bet. 6th and mth Sts., N. Y. City. 


SA RAH JEWETT, 


Union Square Theatre, N.3 iY. City. 


R. A. M 





GEORGE F. BRIS TOW, 


Piano, Organ, Sin 
Steinway 


in 
IE Pes teenth st., N. Y. City. 


Haverly’s Fourteenth street 


1og First 





MME. JULIA RIVE-KING, 

Piano Virtuoso, 

Care Steinway & Sons, Steinway Hall, N. Y. City. 
HORATIO C. KING, 


Attorney and Counsellor at Law, 
128 Broadway, N. Y. City. 


MISS M. LOUISE SEGUR, 


So 
Vocal 


also 
’ City. 


Concerts and Crateston 5 
117 E. 14th St. a 


rano Soloist. 
Sulture. 


SIGNOR LUIGI L ENCIONI, 











GRAFULLA’S BAND, 
FRANCIS X. DILLER, Musical Director, 
224 East 13th st., N. Y. City. 





O. B. BOISE, 


Gives instruction in Piano, Organ Theory and 
Cc omposition, 33 Union sq., N. Y. City. 
MISS CLARA E. COLBY, 


Soprano. Can be engaged for Concert, English, 
German or Italian Opera. to Union sq., Y. jit y: 


MME. CLARA BRINKERHOFF, 


_Prima Donna Soprano Singer, Concerts and Ora- 
torio. A few pupils accepted. 
303 Ei East roth st., 4 N. Y. City. 


MR. E. A. CARY, 

Concert Pianist, 125 Tremont st., 
MME. CAPPIANI, 

Vocal Teacher of Italian School, Drawing Room, 


Oratorio, Church and Concert Singing, Operatic Act- 
ing and Finishing for the St 


Boston, Mass. 





No, 3 yest goth st., N. Y. City. 
MRS. BELLE COLE, 
Soprano for Concert Engagements, 
tor Wav erley place, N _Y. City. 


COLLEGE OF ORATORY AND 
ACTING—THE ONLY ONE IN AMERICA. 

J, E. FROBISHER, Director. Open all the year. 
Nearly 200 pupils since orening. Frobisher’s new 
work, “Acting and Oratory,’ price, $2. 
join atany date. Send for new cata!ogue. 

54 East erst st., N. Y. City. 


ALBERTO LAURENCE, 
Instruction in Singing and the higher branches of 
Vv ocal and Dramatic Art, 18‘East r4th st., N. | 2 City. 


ARNOLD W. MEYER, 


Concert Pianist and Teacher of Pianoforte, 61 St. 
Felix rs Brooklyn, or Haines Brothers, 241 Fifth ave., 
N. -Y. City. 


C. C. MUL LE R’ S 
Classes in Harmony, Composition and .nstru- 
mentation, 334 East 17th st., N. Y. City. 


H. L AMBE RF, 
Violinist, Teacher of the 
place. Reference: Steinway & 
& Sons. 


Persons 





Violin, 77 St. Mark’s 


Sons and Chickering 


WILL L \M COURTNE Y, 


Opera, Concert, Oratorio and Vocal In- 
19 West: 18th_st., N. Y. City. 


Tenor. 
struction, 


MISS EMIL Y M. DODGE, 


Pupil of S. B. Mills, gives Piano Instruction, 
251 West asth st. 





MARCO DUSCHNITZ, 


Vocal Instruction, 110 West r4th st., N. Y. City. 





H. W. NICHOLL 


Revises, corrects and rewrites Musical MSS., pre- 
paring and editing them for publication. Also proofs 





Basso Cantante, Comedy and Old Men 
Daly’s Theetre,, N.Y. City. 


accurately read for composers and publishers Ad- 
dress office of the Courier, 74 Duane street, N. Y 





COU VMAUOEMMMCM AM CM Me A be Vea Veh MoV Gs bo Gi Goa 


Buffo Baritone. Opera, Concert and NV. city: 
268 West a3d st., N City 


MME. ADEL INA MURIO-CELLI, 


Vocal Instruction, 18 Irving place, N. Y. City. 


152 West 11th st., N. Y. City. 


Trinity Parish. 
471 Fourth ave., bet, 31st and 32d sts., N. Y. City. 








OPEN FOR BUSINESS. 


QUEEN'S HALL, 


MONTREAL. 
Finished in the best style of art; 


perfect in ap- 
pearance ; complete as to comfort ; a pronounced suc- 
cess in acoustics, and most eligibly situated. ‘Seats 
No scenery. Apply for time etc., to 

ALEX. M. PERKINS, Secretary, 


226 St. James Street 


MERCANTILE HALL, 


ALTON, ILL. 


Population of city, 18.000, on Chicago and Alton 
Railroad, I. and St. Louis Railroad and St. Louis and 
Kansas City Railroad. Amusements well patron- 
ized; first-class troupes always get crowded houses; 
hall first class in every respect, with good ventilation, 
scenery and dressing rooms, Seating capacity 650. 

For Particulars apply to 


LEVIS & DETRICH, Alton, Ill. 


1,125. 








MR. AD. NEUENDORFYF, 


Manager of the Germania Theatre, 


Germania Theatre, Fourteenth ‘st., N.Y. opin 





MR. s. B. MILLS, 


Pianist, Steinway Hall, N. Y. City. 





ALFRED H. PEASE, 


Concert Pianist, 
gt Fifth ave., or Steinway Hall, N. Y. City. 


FRED’K MOLLENHAUER’S 
Violin School, 13 St. Mark’s place, N. Y. City. 


HAYDON TILLA, 


The Popular Tenor, Teacher of Singing and Pro- 
duction of the Voice, with his highly successful 
method. MRS. HAYDON TILLA, Teacher of the 
Piano. Address, for concerts, lessons and terms, 58 
Cc linton place, near Fifth ave., N. Y. City 














| MISS EMILY WINANT, 


: Contralto, for Oratorios and Concerts, 
| 
| 





too W. sad st., N. Y. City. 





| JULIUS E. MEYER, 


Vocal Maestro, Italian, French, German and Eog- 


ish Singing, 124 Fifth ave., N. Y. City 


MISS MAUD MORGAN, 


Harpist. GEORGE W. MORGAN, 
and Conductor, for instruction on organ, etc. 
339 West roth st., N. Y. City. 


MME. IVAN C. MICHELS, 
Teaches Elocution for Pulpit, Bar and Stage, 
33 Lafayette Place, N N. Y. City. 
O. M. NEWELL, 
Concert Pas, 
Weber’ s, 


MR. GEO. Ww ERRENRA’ r H, 


Tenor, Concert, Oratorio or Opera in Bagi 
Italian and German, 11 Poplar st., Brooklyn, Y 





Organist 








108 Fifth ave., _N.  - . City 


HOMER N BAR TLETT, 


Composer, Pianist and Organist, 


Steinway Hall, N. Y. City. 











ACADEMY OF MUSIC, 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


The finest Theatre in the Northwest, and only one on 
the ground floor. 

Ten modes of egress. Capacity 1,600. 

Fully stocked with elegant scenery and all else 
necessary for the proper production of all plays, 
operas, etc. 

Would like to hear from managers of first-class com- 
binations only. Will either rent or share. 


Address HARRY DEAKIN, Lessee and Manager. 











OWENS’ ACADEMY OF MUSIC, 


CHARLESTON, 8S. C. 


Entirely refitted with Patent Perforated Folding- 
Seat Chairs and Patent Hat-Rests. 





The handsomest and most complete Theatre south of 
Washington. Possesses all the modern improvements, 
and well stocked with scenery and all appurtenances 
of a first class Theatre, 

Business communications must be addressed to 


J. M. BARRON, Manager, Charleston, S. C. 


COP 


PHOTOGRAPHER, 


VOY Broadway, New York. 


WANTED. 





A Salesman for Organs and Pianos in and around 
Philadelphia, by an old established house. To an 
enterprising and reliable man a first-class opportunity 
is presented, as with such a iberal arrangement will 


be made. Address 


DUTTON & SON, 


1115 Chestnut Street, Philadeiphia. 





How to trade with Great Britain 
and her Colonies and 
Dependencies. 
—ADVERTISE IN THE LONDON 


Musical Opinion ¢- Music Trade Review, 


The largest, oldest, best and most trustworthy, and 
the representative organ of the Music Trade in London 
and Provincial Towns of Great Britain. Large and 
nfluential circulation. Write for scale and charges to 
REID & NEPHEW. 1 Sherborne Lane. Lon- 


don, E. C 
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CHICAGO: 
1ss8 & 190 State St. 


Established 1868, 








fo 


» 





| J. HOWARD FOOTE, | 


Laster 


so NEW YORE: 
No. 31 Maiden Lane. 


Established 1835. 








AND GENERAL MUSICAL MERCHANDISE. 


BY APPOINTMENT—U. S. 
BAND INSTRUMENTS. GENERAL AGENT 
Acernt for the TILTON Parent Guitars. 
VIOLIN 


STRINGS ; 


also, of the best 


AGENT for ANTOINE COURTOIS’ (Paris) Cornets AND 
for the MARVELOUS 
SoLr 


Russian Gut StTrRInGs made in 


ORGUINETTE. U.S. 
ImporTER of the Genuine CREMONA 


Saxony. 


{a The Oldest Wh diesale Louse in the line in New York. 


MENTS. 


CAL BOXES, GERMAN ACCORDEONS, 


4 OTHER SPECIALTIES—Manuilacturer of Licut Piston, and Rotary VALVE BAND INsTRU 
Proprietor and Maker of the BINI Parent Guitars, 


The best qualities of MUSI- 
HARMONICAS, ENGLISH CONCER 


/ TINAS, ARTIST VIOLINS and BOWS, MEYER FLUTES, Genuine Otp Vio.ins, &c, 
° 





Caialogues mailed, Free to any address, 
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The Superiority of the “SOHMER” 


Received First Medal of Merit and 








Pianos is recognized and acknowl- 


Diploma of Honor at Centennial Ex- 








edged by the highest musical authori- 


hibition. 





ties, and the demand for them is as 


Superior to all others in tone, dura- 








steadily increasing as their merits are 


bility and finish. 


Have the indorse- 








becoming more extensively known. 





ment of.all leading artists. 








SOHMER & CO., Manufacturers, 149 to 155 E. 14th St., New York. 








ase Piano U6. 


p SQUARE, SQUARE GRAND AND IMPERIAL UPRIGHT GRAND 


& PIANOS. # 


é ; The Only Successful First-Class Factory in the West. 








-~j-—_s— 





Richmone, I 








THE 





McTAMMANY ORGANETTE, 


| NEW ENGLAND ORGAN COMPANY, Chief Offices, 1299 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 





will have no other. 


NEW ENGLAND CABINET ORGANS 


Eclipse all others in Important Improvements! 
—<Sie> 


Most Powerful Melodeons, Beautiful and Convenient. 
("Catalogues and Testimonial Books mailed free to applicants. 





Study their Superb Qualities and you 





J, H. & C. S. ODELL, 


Church and Chapel 
ORGANS 


i. mucttimensniinatittsitsinsinachi 





JOHN F. STRATTON & CO., 
WHOLESALE AGENTS, 
Importers and Wholesale Dealers in Violin Strings and Musical 
wanes of every description, 


MAIDEN LANE, 


Na 
> =F 


55 


of every description, with all Modern Improvements, 
including their Celebrated Patent Pneumatic Compo- 
sition Movement between Manuals and Pneumatic 


Tubular Action. 


407 and 409 W. Forty-second 8t., 
NEW YORK. 





NEW VORK. Near NINTH AVENUE, 





RAVEN 
€PIANOS$ 


Established 1829. 
Ihe Best Upright Diade. 
Specia Rates TO DeAers. 
Manufactory, 12 Washington Place, 


‘Warerooms, 13 E. 16th Street, New York. 














F. J. EAVES 
COSTUMER 


63 East Twelfth Street, 
NEW YORK, 


Begs to call the attention of ladies of 
the profession desiring modern or ancient 
costumes to the supe rior facilities offered 
at this house—now acknowledged to be 
the leading one in America. 

Phe successes of costuming OLIVETTE 
ind ZANINA are acknowledged to be the 
greatest ever known in New York. 





TABOR OPERA HOUSE, 


LEADVILLE, COL. 


A. T. WELLS, JrR., Treasurer. 


P. O. Box, 1,800, 


Now Open for Dates. 


Will rent the house or lay 
I 


tions upon shares 


SEATING CAPACITY 800. LIGHTED BY GAS 
FINE SCENERY 


PATENT FOLDING CHAIRS, 


Address all communications as above. 





combina. 


| 


BLUOMS THEATRICAL EMPORIUM, 


Nos. 48 and 50 West Fourteenth Street. 
THE ONLY ESTABLISHMENT OF ITs KIND IN AMERICA. 


We are offering every requisite necessary for Stage w ear, as well as for Private Theatricals, Masquerade 
Parties and Masked Balls. In this department w we have on exhibition thousands of correct costume plates from 
all eras and all nations. —- — 


OUR GREAT SPECIALTY. 


THEATRICAL. JEVVELAY, 


Theatrical Hosiery, Tights, Paddings, Etc. 


NOVELTIES IN SILK AND WORSTED JERSEYS 


“THE GREAT ROCK ISLAND ROUTE” 


Calls your attention to the following REASONS WHY, if about to make a Journey to the GREAT WEST, you 
should travel over it : 

As nearly ys | safety wd is possible to be attained. ture connections in UNION DEPOTS, at all important 
points. Noc eof cars between CHICAGO, KANSAS CITY, LEAVENWORTH, ATCHISON or COUNCIL BLUFFS. 
Quick jo seers oon ause dey on Fast Express Trains. Day cars that are not only artistically deco: , but 
furnished with seats that admit of ease and comfort. Sleeping cars that permit quiet rest in home-like beds. 
Dining cars that are used only for eating purposes, and in which the best of meals are served for the reasonable 
sum of seventy-five cents each. A journey that furnishes the finest views of the fertile farms and pretty cities 
of Lilinois, lowa and Missouri, ad is afterwards remembered as one of the pleasant incidents of life. You arrive 
at destination rested, not weary ; clean, not dirty ; calm, not angry. In brief, you get the maximum of comfort 
ata minimum of cost. 














That the soremiting can care of the Chicago, Some: Island & Epeifec Rativey for the comfort of its patrons is 
appreciated, is attested ts constantly increasing business, and the fact that it is the favorite route with dele- 
gates and visitors to the AS, sqpembiness. Puen "religious, educational and benevolent, that assemble from 
time to time in the great cities of the Uni States, as well as souriete who ook the ploneantees lines of travel 
while en route to behold the wonderful scenes of Colorado, 
those who desire to visit Colorado for health, pleasure or pusiness. in the most auspicious time of the year, the 
Summer season and months of yore and October, the eo Be every year puts on sale, May Ist, at all 
coupon ticket offices in the United States and Canadas, round trip ti 
DENVER, COLORADO SPRINGS AND PUEBLO, 
Atreduced rates, good returning, until October 3lst. Also to San Francisco, for parties of ten or more, good for 


ninety days, at great reduction rom regular fares. 
REMEM BER, this is the most direct route for oul points WEST and SOUTHWEST. For further infor- 


mation, time-tables, maps or folders, call upon or addr 
E. ST. JOHN, 


R. R. CABLE, 
Vice-Pres’t and Gen’! Man’gr, Chicago. Gen’! Ticket and Pass’r Agent, Chicago. 











NEW ORLEANS, LA. SEASON OF 1880-81. 


BIDWELL’S 


Academy of Masie 


Reconstructed, Balarged and Improved. 


Mt. Charles Theatre 


THE LARGEST AND MOST COMMODIOUS 
THEATRE IN THE CITY, 


Recently purchased by me, will be put in thorough 
order for the Season of 1880-81. Both of the above 
Theatres will be under my personal manage- 
ment. First-class attractions, desiring to visit New 
Orleans during the coming Season, will please com- 
municate with 


D. BIDWELL, Proprietor and Manager. 


PROF. LAUREY, 
GOSTEM BR 


No. 854 Broadway. 





The handsomest Costumes used in any of the prin- 
cipal Theatres in America are made by Prof. Laurgy. 

















Taz. COURIER. 


fy G. ROBERT MARTIN, 


RECEIVED A MEDAL, MANUFACTURER OF THE CELEBRATED RECEIVED A MEDAL, 


rIN GUITARS 


Proprietor and Manufacturer of the DOBSON’S PATENT CLOSED-BACK STAGE AND PARLOR BANJOS. 
REPORT OF THE CENTENNIAL COMMISSION:—“ A noteworthy improvement on the ordinary kind ; they are excellent in material and workmanship ; of full resonance, and effective in tone.’ 
[Seal.] Attest: J. R. HAWLEY, President; J. L. CAMPBELL, Secretary. A. T. GOSHORN, Director General. 
Als? Manufacturer of the Improved Piston Patent Light-Valve Band Instruments, and Importer and Jobber of all Kinds of Musical Merchandise, 
2? FOR SALE BY ALL FIRST CLASS MUSIC HOUSES. 


AUGUST POLLMANN, 


No. 58 Maiden Lane, New York, 


MANUFACTURER AND IMPORTER OF 


ornetse Bund has brome ants, 


BAND INSTRUMENTS 
— With Improved Rotary 
Valves, also with German Pis- 
ton and Improved Piston 
Valves, and with Patent Piston 
Light Valves of CEeLEBRATED 
Makers. Latest Styles. 




















iz 
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80 Medals from All Nations, 


LOUIS SCHREIBER, 
Sole Agent in the United States for 


F. Besson & Co., London, 


Celebrated Prototype Band Instruments, 
No. 57 East 91st St., New York. 








CORNETS-—-With Improv- 
ed Rotary and Improved Pis- 
ton Valves, also with the Pat- 
ent Piston Light Valves in their 
artistic GAUTROT’S, BES- 
SON’S, COURTOIS’ and 
other celebrated Styles. 


























Also Importer of and Jobber in Messrs. BESSON & CO. have sent for publication the following letter: 
Mr. Louis Scunetser, Lonvon, November 26th, 1874, 
E r ean sale American Musical Instruments Sole Agent in U. 8. A. for F. Besson & Co.'s Musical Instruments, 57 East jist, Street New York. 
U op 4 Dear Sir,—Being perfectly satisfied with our business connexion with you, we have much pleasure in again 
M CHANDISE stating that by virtue of our Agreement with you (which agreement was rene ve by our Letter to you datec ! 13th June, 187% 
you are still our Sole Agent for the U.S. A.;- that we have no other agent in that country, and that all our business transac 
STRINGS AND GENERAL MUSICAL ER A ° tions must pass throug sh} your hand, until the expiration of the said agreement, You are at liberty to make any use you wish 
OEHRLZIN’S PATENT GUITARS, MANDOLINS, ZITHERS, &c., Warranted to produce the clearest of this Letier, We remain, Dear Sir, Yours faithfully, F. BESSON & CO. 
strongest and most lasting tone. Also numerous other Specialties. SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CIRCULAR. 








new MOK” MARTIN GUITARS teow taste 


— — a -_ 


Manufactured by C. F. Martin & Co. 
= NO CONNECTION WITH ANY OTHER HOUSE OF THE SAME NAME. <e@ 





For the last fifty years the MARTIN GUITARS were and are still the only reliable instruments used by all first-class Professors and Amateurs throughout the country. They 
enjoy a world-wide reputation, and testimonials could be added from the best Solo players ever known, such as : 
Madame De GONI, Mr. WM, SCHUBERT, Mr. S. De La COVA, Mr. H. WORRELL, Mr. N. J. LEPKOWSKI, 

Mr. J. P. COUPA, | Mr. FERRARE, | Mr. CHAS. De JANON, | Mr. N. W. GOULD, and many others, 
but deem it unnecessary to do so, as the public is well aware of the superior merits of the Martin Guitars. Parties have in vain tried to imitate them not only here in the United States, but 
also in Europe. They still stand this day without a rival, notwithstanding all attempts to puff up inferior and unreliable guitars. 


Depot at C. A. ZOEBISCH & SONS, 46 Maiden Lane, New York. 


<=EFOR SOLOISTS: =<s STARK & CO., 
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Use common sense. Order on approval also one of the ese the Que je ep offered by any other 
maker, and test side by side with this. Compare—Firs ities ; Second, The Prices. 


BAND INSTRUMENTS! 


New Catalogue ready—contains the price of everything needed by Bands; mailed free to every Band Leader 
who sends his address. Important every-day questions sesweredl. List of Band Music. 
Reduced Prices and Liberal Terms. Send for Catalogue at once to 


JOHN F.STRATTON & CO., 55 Maiden Lane, N. Y. | 


The STRATTON RUSSIAN GUT STRINGS) =. a. zozniscH « sows, 


pay 46 Maiden Lane, New York 
Unexcelled for Durability and Tone. i ltaas 


STRINGS, &c., 


sNo. 25 Murray Street, 
NEW YORK. 











Manufacturers of the Best Quality Brass and German Silver Rotary Valve 


war saxo omars oz! BAND INSTRUMENTS. 


TRADE MARK, AND I8 FULLY 
WARRANTED BY US, Also “ Besson,”’ “‘ Courtois”’ and ‘ Distin’’ Styles Patent Light Piston Valve Cornets and Band Instruments. 


For Sale by all Retail Doalers, Anp Importers OF AND WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 


—_— |" same MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS,“22inc soa” 


JOHN F. STRATTON & CO., ian: for C. F. MARTIN & CO.’S CELEBRATED GUITARS. 


Which stand and ever have stood unrivaled, and are acknowledged the best in the world by the most eni- 
nent Soloists, such as: Madame De Goni, Mr. J. B. vous, Mr. Wm. Schubert, Mr. S. De La Cova, Mr, 


Importers and Dealers in all kinds of Musical Merchandise | Chas, De Janon, Mr. H. Worreli, Mr. Napoleon W. Gou 


Sen oe * Meyer” ‘ — and Piccolos, “ Berteling”’ . and Flutes, White’s Chinrests, “Rogers” 
No. 55 Maiden Lane, New York. Ss ae ee 


Beware of imitators who, having 
more confidence in our business abil- 
ity than their own, copy our NAME 
and MANNER OF PACKING in the 
hope to benefit by our reputation. 
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wh FACTORY INSURANCE. tee 


ANDERSON & STANTON, 


GEN BRAT 


Insurance Agents and 


Mo. 152 Broadway, Mew fork. 


ee on 





EELING the great disadvantage Plano AND ORGAN Manuracturers have labored under 





for the past few years in procuring good insurance on favorable terms, we were induced to 
give this class of Insurance particular attention, believing that, with the extensive facilities 
we possess, good factories should be looked upon by the Insurance Companies in quite as desirable 
a light as buildings devoted to other classes of merchandise. With this aim in view we deter- 
mined to make Factory Insurance one of our Specialties, and have to-day more factories on our 
books than any other concern throughout the country. 

We would ask Piano and Organ Manufacturers to consider these few questions : 

First—Should not well and carefully managed factories be insured upon better terms than 
others ? 

Second—W ill not insurance of this character receive better attention and more just and careful 
consideration on the part of insurance officers, when brought to their notice by parties doing a 
large business than if sent through some small agent who cannot PERSONALLY represent the facts 
to his companies ? 

Third—Are your policies correctly worded, so that you ARE POSITIVELY INSURED ? 

Fourth—Are you sure ALL the companies in which you hold policies are sound and solvent ? 

These questions we desire to ask you as a manufacturer. 

Worthless insurance is worse than none. Badly worded policies lead to litigation. Business 
centres of course have the largest number of insurance companies; hence, better facilities for 
placing large lines of insurance. 

We now have insurance on property valued at some forty millions of dollars ($40,000,000), in- 
cluding some of the largest and best known factories in the United States, and have yet to learn 
of any manufacturer who has become dissatisfied with our way of doing business, and we refer to 
those with whom we have sufféred loss as to the prompt and liberal manner in which the 
same has been adjusted. 

We believe that a well managed factory, where the owners have expended large amounts of 
money for the protection of their property from fire should receive more consideration from the 
insurance companies than those of careless construction and indifferent management. Each risk 
should be placed on its merits, and the good ones should not be compelled to pay for the poor. 

Should be pleased to send you a Survey, and to hear from you regarding any insurance which 
you may desire for your property, and you can rest assured that it will receive careful attention 


at our hands. Please write us before renewing any of your policies. 


Very truly yours, 


ANDERSON & STANTON, 


Insurance Agents and Brokers, 152 Broadway, New York. 
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Por Purity of Tone, THE __| For Durability, | PACKARD 


Fort Wayne Organ C0, "ses som, AeA? a a 
| p ci: in Price. Highest seine Or chestral Organs 


FORT WAYNE, IND. 3 Send for Catalogues, Prices and Terms. 


—~GRAND:+ 
SQUARE @6 UPRIGHT, 
i Nos. 106, 108 & 110 Broadway, 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 
irst Medal and Diploma at the Centennial Exhibition, Philadelphia, 1876. 


Gold | Medal at the 
|] World’s Fair, Vienna, 
1873. 


Has received the Highest Honor ever obtained by any Piano Manufacturer for 


GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT PIANOS, 


‘‘ For greatest power, pleasing and noble quality of tone, pliable action and solid aes novelty of construction in an independent iron frame, and placing strings in three tiers.” 


FACTORY, 34th St., bet. 1!Oth and | Ith Aves. WAREROOMS, No. 11 E. 14th St., New York. 


CLOUGH & WARREN ORGANS 


———= SAPTIVATE THE WORLD.>- — 
Diploma and Medal, Centennial Esrcpesition; Grand Frize Medal, Paris Earposition. 





























Gold Medal at the 
World’s Fair, Vienna, 
1873. 

















The great celebrity attained within a comparatively short time by this firm is due not only to perfection in workmanship, material and style, but also to 
the marvelous effect of the Patent Qualifying Tubes controlled and used only by this firm. (§~ Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


CLOUGH & WARREN ORGAN COMPANY, DETROIT, MICH. 


\ 
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: Is making 100,000 of those splendid sie SCALE UPRIGHT and SQUARE PIANOS for the Trade, at mar-price. They 


~ 


J. EIAIT.H 


mS 





are the only Hatr-price Pianos made that have stood different climates successfully for the past twenty years. 


Call and see them at KE THIRTY-FIFTH STREET and TENTH AVE. New York. i) 


/ li — Fe ee ———_ (gus am» lage.» lam La Pees eS 
((> a a SOGOlOOS@Oosss ss gy 


ccc i en ee 
PIANOFORTE ACTIONS, 


Nos. 457, 459 and 461 West 45th St., cor. Tenth Ave., New York. 
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J. W. BRACKETT, 


GRAND, 


[Jpright == Square 


PEANOPORERS. 
Patent Pedal 
Dpright Plavotortes 


4 Specialty. 


ey iesinieeciaiens Abt Wauanates THE MECHANICAL ORCUINETTE CO. 
581 Washington Street, BOSTON. No. 881 Broadway, bet. 12th & 13th Sts., New York 


— Manufacturers of— 





20 inches long, 16% inches wide, 
13% inches high 


*=— —__—_—— & 
Is a small Musical Cabinet of strong and durable construction, a wonder of 
simplicity and prompt execution. The tone is full, rich and sustained. Plays 
everything. ‘The case is of solid black Walnut, nicely finished, with gilt trim- 
mings. It is made with the latest improvements, and is a most enjoyable 


instrument. 





Orguinettes, Musical Cabinets, Fianos, 
Reed Organs and Large Pipe Organs, 


All operating mechanically as Orguinettes, for sale at our Warerooms and by our 


Agents throughout the World. 
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C ™ American Mail and Export Journal. Directory of the Paper Trade. 5) 
at The Paper Trade Journal, \ Musical & Dram. Oourier. ( 
The Millers’ Journal. J sidetieaciliedindis ? 
() os . LL liar ag i — £ Ss (1) 
¢) Vy C282 “LOG ) 
() > HOWARD LOCKWOOD, Proprietor, \) 
d @ 

W No. 74 DUANE STREET, NEW YORK. \) 
There i t so diverse in its applicati prolifi | Bad printing i buse of art. It condemns the printer, | () 
ere Is no art so diverse in S appiication, or so pro c ad printin S an abuse ot art, condemns the printer, 
© in its results, as the art of printing. h and works injury to him who accepts it. 

(i i iar 


? BOOK, NEWSPAPER AND JOB 


\ Steam Printing Establishment 


i 
((,) The LOCKWOOD PRESS has been awarded high honors at the several International 
} Exhibitions where its work has been exhibited. 
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7 THE GOLD MEDAL Paris International Exhibition, THE SILVER MEDAL 

| . OF THE | OF THE 

y SYDNEY INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, — 1878.— SYDNEY INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 

( 1879, 1879, 

(() Awarded to A DIPLOMA Papin 


THE LOCKWOOD PRESS. | 
® HONORABLE MENTION © 


—— 
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em, 
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' LANGUAGE OF JUDGES’ AWARD: 


AND } THE LOCKWOOD PRESS. 


, + x 
“This exhibit is equal to anything produced LANGUAGE oF JuDGES’ AWARD: 
in London or indeed anywhere else. The type “Specimens of photo-engraving in the shape 


) —To— 
{ is sharp and distinct, the wood-cuts so artist- [he [,ockwood Press | of a small volume reduced to one-quarter of 
) Se) 


ically brought up and worked that they resem the size of the original publication—Tur AmErR- 


~~ 
- 


ble steel engravings; the paper has a beautiful 1cAN Maru anpD Export JournaL—very clear, 
if glazed surface, and the ink, which is a copy = easily readable, and showing progress.”’ 
black, is distributed with perfect uniformity.” 
( ) FINE PRINTING. Seconp Decree or Meri. 


First Degree or Merit (SPECIAL) | 


pong weer. 4 * evenness +—__—$2rifpe_—__—4 


‘ 


i + FINE CATALOGUE PRINTING A SPECIALTY. « 


@ Gi importance of fine work in the printing of catalogues, pamphlets, &c., cannot be too highly estimated. 
yy The character of a firm is always gauged by its products, and a house that sends out ill-printed catalogues 
, or other advertisements of its business secures a reputation for cheapening its work. A little—very little 

i) more money than is charged for poor work will pay for a finely printed catalogue, artistic in all of its details. 

f, A coarse, common piece of work is cast aside, while a handsome catalogue is preserved, not only for its beauty 

) and suggestiveness but because it is thought there must be something within its pages valuable for reference. 

) The Lockwood Press is noted for first-class typographical work. It has its own steam presses and all of 

j 

| 

| 


the appointments of a fully equipped office. Special attention paid to orders from the trade. Manufacturers 





|.) and others invited to send for estimates, Orders from any part of the country will be executed promptly 
and with dispatch. No time lost in the execution of orders—Cards, note heads, &c., circulars, books, 
newspapers and catalogues of all descriptions. Cut work handsomely and carefully executed. 








f((o ) , —— a - . ——— 
\ (4 Pp 
y rp bos 
‘ ~>: LOWEST PRICES CONSISTENT WITH GOOD WORKMANSHIP. +» 
} a t—S — ane ©) 
lV ; , : 
f Circulars, Catalogues or Books accurately translated and printed in English, French, German, Spanish or { 
4) Portuguese, Estimates furnished for good, fine and superfine work, from a small circular to the most expensive \) 
(') catalogue or book. Special attention given to all orders for fine wood engraving by the best artists, on the () 
' most favorable terms. Electrotypes furnished, mounted on wood or metal, at short notice. { 
(*) The undersigned will also produce, in miniature or enlarged form, by the best process yet discovered, (,)) 
clectrotype plates of wood-cuts, price lists, catalogues, &c., an ordinary proof-sheet being all that is necessary 
|) for their production. In applying for estimates send one copy of the work to be reduced, with the size desired, 
f. and, if required to be printed, the number of copies wanted. Address all orders to 
| 
V 
ra Printer and Publisher. | HOWARD LOCKWOOD, ‘ 74 Duane St., New York. 
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CRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT PIANOS 


Received th- Highest Award at the UNITED STATES CENTENNIAL WORLD’S EXHIBITION at 
PHIL* DELPHLA, 1876, and are admitted to be the Most Celebrated Instruments of the age. 


SUARANTEED FOR FIVE YEARS. 
§2™ Illustrated Catalogue furnished on application, Prices reasonable. Terms favorable. 


‘Repack 


Wrarerooms, 237 E. 23d St. Factory, From 233 to 245 E. 23d St. New York. 








GABLER 


May, 1877, and March, 


— ESTABLISHED 1854.— 


GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 


All my Pianos have my patent Agraffe Bell Metal Bar arrangement, patented July, 1872, and 
Nov., 1875, and my Uprights have my patent metallic action frame, cast in one piece (patented 
1878), which has caused them to be pr d by P 





t judges, 





s$THE BEST PIANOS MANUFACTURED. #—— 
Factory and YWarerooms, 220, 222 & 224 East 22d Street, New York. 








GEORGE BOTHNER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 
Grand, Upright and Square 


Pianoforte Actions, 


144 and 146 Elizabeth St.. New York 


STRAUCH BROTHERS, 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 








Grand, Square and Upright 


@IANOFORTE Q§CTIONS 


No. 116 Gansevoort St., Cor. West St., New York. 
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SAMUEL PIERCE, —Established in 1845.— 


Established 1847. 
(Largest Organ Pipe Factory in the World,) 
READING, .- < - \ MASSA 


METAL and WOOD 


Orean Pipes 


The very best made in every respect. 


—OF— 


ESTABLISHED REPUTATION, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


GARRETT HOUSE, 
Nos, 122 Clinton & 138 Elm Sts., 
BUFFALO.N. Y. 


WW eicainemtaiae 


Church Organs 


MANUFACTORY AND WAREROOMS: 
260-262 W. 28th St, near Sth Ave. 


Builders of FIRST-CLASS ORGANS ONLY, 
with every valuable modern improvement and i 
inventions. Orders promptly executed at very reason- 
able rates. For specifications, prices, terms, &c., please 
address or apply at the factory. 


MUSICAL*GOURIER*BINDER 


Subscribers Supplied at One Dollar Apiece. 


A specialty made of furnishing the HIGHEST 
ctass VOICED WORK, both 
Flue and Reed. 
Is also prepared to furnish the best quality 
of Organ Keys, Action. Wires. Knobs, &c. 


JARDINE & SON, 


ORGAN BUILDERS, 


318 and 320 East 39th Street. 
—~————_ 


List oF our 
Largest Grand Organs. 
Manuals 
Fifth Avenue Cath., N.Y., 
3 George's Church, “* 
St. Paul's M.E.Ch., * 
Innocents, se: 
Fifth Ave. Pres. Ch., “ 
Brooklyn Tabernacle, 
Pittsburg Cathedral, 
Mobile Cathedral, 
1st Pres., Philadelphia, 
St. John’s M.E , Brooklyn, 
Trin. Ch., San Francisco, 
Christ Ch., New Orleans, 
Sacred Heart, Brooklyn, 











The Simplest, Cheapest and Best Binder in 
the Market. 


We furnish these binders in Cloth, with the title 
stamped in gold. Sent post-paid, on receipt of price, 
to any address in the United States. Foreign post- 
age added. Address orders to 

HOWARD LOCKWOOD, Publisher, 
74 Duane Street, N. Y. 
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Church Organs = 


ALFRED 


DOLCE, 


No. 122 East Thirteenth Street, New York, 


PIANOFPFORTE MATERIALS. 
SALES, 1875-80. 


PIANO HAMMER FELTS. 


We ox eae 9,089 Lbs. 
A epee ae eo 9,910 
AE Sd 13,262 “ 
AE RS: 16,258 “ 
iE 55. 4ice eel 20,138 << 
ee See 23,432 << 


SOUNDING BOARDS. 





bei Meee Nees APE oe Boards. 
Beh au oh aie os 260 * 
Stiaascettbode nese 5,249 * 
alguns gla G kal 9,006 
ise daahae evista 37,690 ** 
Be RT omelets > ery apie P 41,585 * 





T. L. WATERS’ 
Pianos and ()rgans, 


14 E. Fourteenth St, N. Y. 


Agents Wanted. New Catalogues ready Sept. Ist. 





2 General Agents for the Shoninger Cele- 
brat-d Organs for the States of New York, 
Pennsylvania and Michigan. 





F. CONNOR, | 
PLAN OS. 


Factory 239 E. Forty-first St., 
NEW YORK. 


Dealers admit they are the best medium-priced 
Piano in America. (2 Send for Catalogue. 





N. B.— Pianos not shipped before being thoroughly 
Tuned and Regulated. 








—$ ESTABLISHED 1871.¢— 


te A yen Apri Tl 


or oy 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


MOLINE PIPE ORGAN COMPANY, 


Me CHURCH ORGANS 


Moline, Illinois. 


HE largest and most complete establishment in the West. 

by graduates of the most noted London Organ Builders. Our instru- 
ments are noted for their fine voicing, beauty of tone, and superiority of 
honest workmanship throughout. 
an organ are invited to send for testimonials and specifications. Samples 
of our instruments can be seen i: the Congregational and Presbyterian 
churches, Council Bluffs, lowa ; Congregational Church, Davenport, Iowa; 
Congregational Church, Moline, Ill.; Methodist Church, Bloomington, III. 
Trinity Church, Jacksonville, Ill.,and many others throughout the West, 


Conducted 


Parties contemplating the purchase of * 





HORACE WATERS & CO, 


MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 


Pianos and Qrgans, 


826 Broadway, New York. 


—A.so GeneraL WHOLESALE AGENTS FOR— 


HALLETT, DAVIS & CO.’S 


Superior Pianos 


—AND— 


B. SHONINCER’S 


Celebrated Organs. 


> 








ga ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES MAILED. 





& 


& 


PLES 











ABW 


1881! 





Novel! 
Original! 


Superb! 


STERLING ORGAN GOMP'Y 


Derby, Conn., U. 8. A. 
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WEBER 


PIAA seas to 


COMPLETE TRIUMPH. 


Read the wonderful orr:c1aL Report, being the basis of the United States Centennial 
award decreed to 


ALBERT WEBER, N. Y., 
Grand, Square and Upright Pianos. 











REPORT: 
‘‘ For sympathetic, pure and rich tone combined with greatest power 
(as shown in their Grand, Square and Upright Pianos), These three styles show intelligence 


and solidity in their construction, a pliant and easy touch, which at the same time answers 

promrtly to its requirements, together with excellence of workmanship.” 

A. T. GOSHORN, Director-General. J. R. HAWLEY, President. 

Attest. [Seal.] J. L. Camppe.t, Secretary. 

a= CAUTION.—Beware of unscrupuious advertisers, who are trying to palm off a 
CERTIFICATE OF PRIVATE INDIVIDUALS consisting of renowned professors of 

Universities and Colleges, Chemists, Astronomers and Engineers, as a Centennial Award 

on Pianos. 

The Weber Grand Piano reached the highest average over all Competi- 
tors, 95 out ofa possible 96, next highest on Grand Pianos at 91. 
Call and see the Official report at the Weber Rooms and hear the Weber Pianos, which 

stand to-day without a rival for “‘ Sympathetic, pure and rich tone combined 


with greatest power.” 
Warerooms, 5th Ave. cor. 16th Street, New York. 


llustrated Catalogue, with Price List, 
mailed free upon application, 


DECKER BRos 


& 





C o-: 


More. S Ne 


PIANOS. 


DECKER BROTHERS’ 
Grand, Upright and Square Pianos 


have shown themselves to be so far superior to all others in excellence of workmanship, 
elasticity of touch, beauty of tone, and great durability, that they are now 
earnestly sought for by all persons desi-ing the very best Piano. 


LOW PRICES. EASY TERMS. 
CAUTION. 


It has been established beyond controvers i the courts of law that the on!y Piano 
known to the public and the Piano Trade as the DECKER PIANO is manufactured by 
Decker Brotuers. All genuine DECKER PIANOS have the following name on the Pianos 
above the keys: 











DECKER BROTHERS, 33 Union shal New York. 








SSTABLISHED 1846. 








WOODWARD & BROWN, - 


Pianoforte Manufacturers, 


592 WASHINGTON STREET, . 


: BOSTON, MASS. 








* Rich in Tone 
(ame 


,PIANOS ‘tre fi 


Leal & 335 rib 36th Street, bet. Sth & Sth Aves., New York. ° 


(x yaipeb 








BEHNING 


— swith secieniteaiaate Patent Agraffe 


Office and Warerooms, 129 East 125th Street; 


FIRsT-CLuAsSS 
Grand, Square and Upright 
PIANOFORTES. 


BEHNING 


Attachment and Name Board.s— 





Manufactory, 124th Street, cor. First Avenue, NEW YORK. 












Sin and fidelity in manufacture, 
T astetut and excellent improvements, 
Eiecant variety of designs, 
Y iciaing unrivaled tones. 


Miustrated € atalogwes sent free, 


J. KSTEY & CO., 


Brattleboro, Vt. 





STEINWAY 


GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT = 


&PIANOS.S 


Steinway & Sons are the only Manufacturers who make every part of 





their Piano-fortes, exterior and interior (including the casting 
of the full iron frames), in their own factories. 


— 


New York Warerooms, Steinway Hall, 


Nos. 107, 109 and 111 E. Fourteenth Street. 


CENTRAL EUROPEAN DEPOT, STEINWAY HALL, 


No. 18 Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, W., London, 








Factory: Block bounded by 4th and Lexington Aves., 52d and 53d Sts., New York. 
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SAW MILL, IRON FOUNDRY AND METAL WORES, ASTORIA, LONG ISLAND. 


Opposite One Hundred and Twentieth Street, New York. 








LOCKWOOD PRESS, 74 Duane Street. New York. 
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